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Royal 4to, cloth, price £9 9s. 


AN ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON. In which the Equivalents for English Words and Idiomatic 


Sentences are rendered into Literary and Colloquial Arabic. By GEORGE PERCY BADGER, D.C.L., late Chaplain, Bombay Presidency. [Now ready. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SANSKRIT and its KINDRED LITERATURES: Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Laura 


ELIZABETH POOR. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. By H. Haxrorp Vaveuay, 


sometime Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated by F. H. Permrs, M.A., Fellow of 


University College, Oxford. [Next week. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo. : 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 


Selections from his Private and Academic Correspondence. By Mrs. STAIR DOUGLAS. (Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Mariborough, The Charters 


house. b 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT. By the Hon. Ropen Nos. 


“Very lovely in form are many of the poems . . . while all are exquisite in feeling.”—Contemporary Review. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 
BEOWULF. Translated into Modern Rhymes by Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Lumspen, late Bengal Artillery. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


MY OLD PORTFOLIO: a Volume of Poems. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


PROGRESS and POVERTY: an Enquiry into the Cause of Industrial Depressions and of Increase of 


Want with Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. By HENRY GEORGE. 


“Mr. George’s work calls for notice not only on account of its ability, and because it contains internal evidence of being a product of the economic history of California, but 

because also of the magnitude of the problem it ——— and the nature of the solution it proposes.’”’—Professor T. E. Currre Leswrx, in the Fortnightly Review. ‘ 
‘“‘The chapter describing the manner in which civilisation is exposed to danger through the increase of the inequality of wealth is powerful, graphic, and instructive.”—Economist. 
“The value of Mr. George’s book lies in the presentation of views derived from the peculiar facts of American industrial and social organisation—views which may lead thoughtful 

European economists to modify the generality of their own conclusions rather than to adopt Mr. George’s.”—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition. 
FREE LAND. By Arruur Arnoxp, M.P., Author of “Social Politics,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


“Mr. Arnold’s book contains a great deal of very interesting information, and from the first page to the last is thoroughly readable.”—Daily News. 


_ ‘This book discusses what must shortly be the leading question of the day—namely, the reform of the laws relating to land. It contains much that is excellent, for Mr. Arnold 
brings knowledge and intelligent suggestion to bear on the legal and social aspects of the question.” —Spectator. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Joseru Kay, M.A., Q.C. Edited by his Wmow. With Preface by the 


Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


In a recent letter Mr. Briaut says :—* T recommend you to buy and read carefully ‘ Free-Trade in Land,’ by the late Joseph Kay, Q.C.”’ 
‘The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest, liberal-minded politician. . . . Weare bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr, Kay’s work, that we 
have nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just ; he is well informed, and, although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate,”’--Academy, 


New and Cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 
PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. By Terence McGraru. 
“This volume is written in an excellent spirit, without rhetorical exaggeration, and evidently from an intimate knowledge of Irish social life.’—Saturday Review. 
fin ie —— them to the leisure moments of even the gravest statesmen for their humorous wisdom, and to all the rest of the world of readers for their literary 
“Will be read with advantage by all who have taken, or are likely to take, any part in the discussion of Irish questions.”—Scotsman. 


RABBI JESHUA: an Eastern Story. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Small crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


ABOUT the JEWS since BIBLE TIMES. From the Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. By 
Mrs. MAGNUS, 
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APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS, 

The Trustees intend from the commencement of the Second Session of the 
College, on the Ist of October next, to enlarge the course of iustruction. 

The present chairs are Mathematics (Vrofessor M. J. M, HILL, M.A. 
Cantab.), Chemistry (Professor W. A. TILDEN, D.Sc. Lond., F.R.S.), Physics 
(Professor J. H. PoOYNTING, M.A. Cantab., B.Sc. Lond.), and Biology (Pro- 
fessor T. W. BripGr, M.A, Cantab., F.L.5.). In the ensuing Session Pro- 
fessor Tilden will add Metallurgy to his course, 

The Trustees invite applications (to be sent to “* Mr.G. I. MORLEY, Secre- 
tary, The Mason Science College, Birmingham,” on or before the 3uth of April 
next) for the following additional Profi hips and Lectureships, viz. :— 

1. A Professor of Physiology, with special reference to the Laws of Health, 

2. A Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. 

3. A Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engincering. 

4. A Professor of Latin and Greek, 

5, A Professor of English Language and Literature. 

6. A Lecturer on the French Language. 

7. A Lecturer on the German Language. 

Particulars of the salaries and conditions will be sent by the Secretary on 
application. 

By a resolution of the Trustees, candidates arc especially requested to 
abstain from canvassing. 


MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM, 











JOSIAH MASON, Bailiff. 
J. GIBBS BLAKE, M.D., Chairman of Trustees, 
G. J. JOHNSON, Hon, Sec. 

L February 23rd, 1881. 


Ed (-street, Bir 








Bel GHTON COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERY will commence on TUESDAY, 31:p of May. 
F. W. MApDvEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


rPUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
} a First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 

uineas. 








LIBRARIAN WANTED for the 


LEICESTER LIBRARY (Reference and Circulating).—Preference 
will be given to applicants who have filled situations in similar libraries. 
Salary to commence at £100 per annum.—Address, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and present employment, to J, G. BURGESS, Accountant, Leicester, 





NTQ) . ° 

N ARTIST, who has had much experience 

in Teaching, VISITS SCILOOLS, and also RECEIVES PUPILS at 

his Studio.—Oil and Water-Colour Painting (Figure and Landscape), Draw- 

ing from the Cast aud Models, Freehand, &c.—Address EXUIBITOR, May’s, 
159, Piceadilly, 


IBRARY ASSISTANT.—A GENTLE- 
MAN wishes to obtain an AVPOINTMENT as above in some good 
Library.—Apply to F. E. T., Church House, Newport, Essex. 


La a} " yar oa 
WpAtRICULA TION EXAMINATION, 
eA UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—Instruction in all the subjects of the 
above Examination is given at GUY’S HOSPITAL, 

The Classes for the June Examination will commence on MONDAY, 
MARCH 21sT. The Classes are not confined to Students of the Uyspital. 
Vor further particulars address the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 









WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 12TH of MARCH. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS 


EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a Collection of Drawings by John 
Flaxman, R.A. OPEN DAILY from 9 till 7. Admittance One Shilling. 
Catalogues Sixpence ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, One Shilling. Season 
Tickets, Five Shillings. 

N.B.—The Exhibition is lighted at dusk. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 








The NINETEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
MAkCcH 5TH.—5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for photograph 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is nct an objection. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine ¢xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Reynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissouier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 

Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including copies of paintings in monochrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 28}in. by 2lin. Each /.utotype can be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s. 

Pictures Cleaned, Kestored, Framed. 

To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 

The Works, Ealing Denc, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. Bigp. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





of Art Manuf: 





ures. 





HE LATE THOMAS CARLYLE.— 
STATUETTE in TERRA-COTTA by J. E. BOEIHM, A.R.A., for 
SALE.—Apply, SHEPHERD Bros., Art Commission Agents, 27, King-street, 
St. James’s, London. 


ECRETARYSHIP WANTED, by a 

LADY, to Author, Professional, or Busi Man, or to Club or 

Literary Society. Four years’experience. Excellent testimonials.—Address 
C. A, B., 88, St. Stephen’s-avenue, Shepherd’s-busb, W, 


QHEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com- 


mission Agents and Picture Dealers, Nottingham, beg to announce 
that their LONDON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 
street, St. James’s, S.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson’s).—Choice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 5, Cooper, K.A., E. J. Nie- 
mann, L, J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.it.A., Noble, Stark, 


Jutsum, &c. 
NDON LIBRARY. 


L 12, ST JAMES’S SQUARE,—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—II.R.IL. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 














PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq, 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-pastSix Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


[UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. 


The following DISCOURSES on the (POSITIVE ASPECTS of UNI- 
TAKIAN THOUGHT and DOCTRINE will be delivered, under the direction 
of the British and Forcign Unitarian Association, in ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LANGHAM PLAC&, LONDON, in MAKCH and AVRIL, 1881 ;— 
TUESDAY, Marci 8.—*THE AFFIRMATION of GOD,” by the Rev. 
R. A, ARMSTRONG, L.A. 

FRIDAY, Marcu 11.—* WORSHIP and PRAYER,” by the Rev. Dr. G, 
VANCE =MITH, 

TUESDAY, Marcu 15.—‘* THE SUPREME MORAL LAW,” by the Rev. 
W. BINNS. 

FRIDAY, Marci 18.—*MAN, the OFFSPRING of GOD,” by the Rev. 
H. W. CROssKEY, F.G,5, 

TUESDAY, Marcu 22.—‘ SALVATION,” by the Rev. ALEX, Gorpon, 
M.A, 

FRIDAY, Marci 25.—‘ JESUS CURIST,” by the Rev, C. Bearp, BA, 

TUESDAY, Marcu 29.—** THE BIBLE,” by the Rev. Prof. J, EsTLin Car- 
PENTER, M.A. 

FRIDAY, Arri, }1.—“ THE RELIGIOUS LIFE,” by the Rey. T. W, 
FRECKELTON, 

TUESDAY, Arrit 5.—* THE CHURCH,” by the Rev. H. Ierson, M.A, 

FRIDAY, Apri 8,—'* THE FUTURE LIFE,” by the Rev. C. Wicksreep, 

oA. 

Each Lecture wil! be preceded by a short Service, consisting of a Hymn 
and Prayer. To commence at 4 o'clock in the Afternoon. 

Tickets, admitting to the Course (free), may be obtained from Messrs. 
SMART & ALLEN, 9, London House-yard, Paternoster-row ; Messrs. CLARKE 
& CO., 13, Fleet-street ; and at the Ottico of the Association, 37, Norfoik- 
street, Strand, Loudon, 

Now ready, small folio, price 12s, 6d. 
7 2 sry 
NEW ARTISTIC ALPHABET. 
Designed by THEODORE DE Bry, MDXCV. 
From the A thennewn. 
* A capital reproduction from one of the scarcest works of its kind, made 
in fucsimile from a copy in the library of the late Sir W, Stirlmg Maxwell. 
. These letters have a charm of their own, which is due to careful 
combination of lines, delicacy and extreme spirit of delineation, picturesque 
grouping of incidental detail, and precise engraving.’ 
From the Jeweller and Metal Worker. 

** Messrs, G. Waterstou & Sous bave produced this rare work in a first- 
class style. . . . It should be extensively patronised by all interested in 
artistic ornamentation.” 

London : GEURGE WATEKSTON & SONS, %, Rose-street ; aud Edinburgh 
06, Lanover-street, 














THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S, ** CHALLENGER,” 


Now ready, Zoology, Vol. II., copiously Ilustrated, in royal 4to, price 50s; 


REPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 


of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘* CHALLENGER” during the Y. 
1873-6, under the command of Captain G. 5S. NARES, RN h i 
—. Da _—- R.N. Prepared under the superintendence of Sir 
Sa ae E Tomson, Kut., F.1.S., &c. Provisional Title, Zoology, 
*.* This Volume may be kad also in Two separate PART: i 
Parts VII. and VILI, of the extirs work, as follows :— a ee 
PaRT VII. Report on the Corals, by H. N. MOSELEY, M.A. 
Price 15s, vial avieetaiennes 
PART VIII. Report on the Birds, by Dr. P. L. SCLATER, F.R.S., with the 
assistance of the late MARQUIS of TWEEDDALE, F.1t.S., Dr. O. FINSCH, 
C.M.Z.S., Prof. SALVADORI, C.M.Z.8., W. A. FORBES, F.Z.S., O. SAL- 
a H, SAUNDERS, F.R.S,, and the late Prof. GARROD, F.R.s, 
*,* Published by Order of H.M. Governme: d 
tulteney omen, y mt, and printed for H.M, 
London: LONGMANS & CO.; JOHN MURRAY; MACMILLAN & Co 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. TRUBNER & CO.; E. STANFORD: J. p' 
PoTTER: and C. KEGAN PAUL & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 
7 & Fou.is, Dublin: A. THom & Co. and HopGes, Fiaais, 





IMPORTANT NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORK, 
Expressly prepared for the use of Candidates for E: inati 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE OCEANS, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 


With Contour-Map of the Ocean, Maps of the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, 
Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans, Charts of Co-tides and Currents, &c., &¢. 
By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S, eee 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Flect-strect, E.C, ; 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, and 49 & 51, South Castle-strect. 





Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
With an additional Part (** CONGRUITIES”), 


(HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Fourth Thousand. 
A detailed list of Mr, SPENCER'S Works may be had on application, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


** One of the mountain-tops of Time 
Is lett in Africa to climb !” 


Now ready, in 2 vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 


BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By 


GERALD MASSEY, Beautifully printed, on special paper, b; 
Sons, & Taylor. 3 4 sfiesiadiditie 

Containing an attempt to recover and reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and Language, with 
Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa as the Birthplace. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. : Egypt—C tive Vocabulary of English and 
Egyptian—Hieroglyphs in Britain—Egyptian Origines in Words— 
Kgyptian Water-Names—Egyptian Names of Personages—British Symboli- 
cal Customs identified as Egyptian—Egyptian Deities in the British Isles— 
Place-Names and the Record of the Stones—Egyptian Type-Names of the 
People. 

CONTENTS ON VOL, Il.; Comparative Vocabulary of Hebrew and 
Egy ptian—Iebrew Cruxes, with Egyptian Llustrations—Egyptian Origines 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, Religion, Language, and Letters—Phenomenal 
Origin of Jehovah-Elohim and Shadai—Egyptian Origin of the Exodus— 
Moses and Joshua, or the Two Lion-Gods of Egypt—An Egyptian Dynasty 
of Hebrew Deities, identified from the Monuments—Egyptian Origin of tle 
Jews, traced from the Mouuments —Comparative Vocabulary of Akkado- 
Assyrian and Egyptian—Egyptian Origines in the Akkadian Mythology — 
Comparative Vocabulary of Maori and Egyptian—African Origines of tho 
Maori—The Roots in Africa beyond Egypt. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 














Just published, Part L1., folio, with Ten Chromo-lithographic l’lates, 
price £1 10s, 


(THE NECROPOLIS of ANCON in PERU: 


a Series of Illustrations of the Civilisation and Industry of tho 
Empire of the Incas : being the Results of Excevations made on the Spot by 
W. REISS and A, STUEBEL, with the aid of the Administration of the Koyal 
Museums of Berlin, 

London : ASHER & CO., 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


**It is a fascinating and almost an untrodden fleld of research, The 
whole work promises to be one of the best contributions to the ancicut 
history of the human race that has yet appeared.”—Saturday Review. 

**We have never seen anything finer in chromo-lithography, and the 
illustrations have all the appearance of being faithful reproductions of the 
originals. This work is al in ,» and its value to the 
archaeologist will be of the highest.”—Times, 

“This magnificent undertaking bids fair to rival in scientific interest and 
typographicx! splend Lord Kingst gh’s great work on Mexican 
Antiquities.”— Nature. 

“The labours of Messrs, Reiss and Stiibel will be very highly appreciated 
by students of American archaeology, who will be duly grateful for this 
beautiful instalment of a really valuable work.”— 4 cauemy. 











Now ready (One Shilling), No. 255. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS: 


By JAMES PAYN. 
X1L.—The Picnic. 


(With an Illustration.) 


{RAPE from a THORN. 
4 a XLL—A Couple of 


Chap. X.—Drivers and Walkers. 
Patients. XIIL—A Suggestion. 
GEORGE ETHEREGE: a Neglected Chapter of English Literature. 

3y EDMUND W. Gossk, 

AUTUMN WANDERINGS. I.—Italiam Petimus. IL,—Over the Apennines. 
ill ‘osdinovo. 1V.—La Spezia. V.—Porto Venere, V1.—Lerich 

VIL—Viaregzio. 

IELEN in the WOOD. By A. MARY F. Ropinsey, 

BUAGOO, 

WHO were the FAIRIES ? 

THOMAS CARLYLE, 

LUVE the DEBT. (With an Mlustration.) Chap. VIL.—Barney McGratli. 
Vill. —Miss Masters. IX.—Mabel to the Rescue, 

11TH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


SIR 















London : 


pra FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREST 
and CHARING CRO3S, LONDON.— Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurauces effected in all parts of the world. 
JUMN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary: 
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The Subscription List of the Facsimile of THE 


BOKE of SAINT ALBAN’S, by Dame Juliana 
Berners, will be closed on the 15th of March, after 
which date no orders can be received, except at the 
published price of Two Guineas. 
** A Full Prospectus of “The Boke of Saint 
Alban’s” will be sent on application to the Publisher. 


Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE LESSING CENTENARY. 


2 vols., post 8vo, pp. 348 and 374, with Portrait, cloth, 21s, 


LESSING: his Life and Writings. 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 
SECOND EDITION, 


“Tt is to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that more of this 
inan is not known amongst rs.”—TmHomas CARLYLE. 

“We can say that a clearer or more compact picce of biographic criticism has not been produced in England for 
many a day.”’— Westminster Review. 

“ An account of Lessing’s life and work on the scale which he deserves is now for the first time offered to English 
teaders. Mr. Sime has performed his task with industry, knowledge, and sympathy—ualities which must concur to 
make a successful biographer.”’—Pall Mall Gazctte. 

“This is an admirable book. It lacks no quality that a biography ought to have. Its method is excellent; its theme 
is profoundly interesting ; its tone is the happiest mixture of sympathy and discrimination ; its style is clear, masculine, 
free from effort or affectation, yet eloquent by its very sincerity. It is not a page too long, and, though the reader closes 
it with regret, the critic must own that it is not a page too short.”—Standard. | 

“ He has given a life of Lessing clear, interesting, and full, while he has given a study of his writings which bears 
distinct marks of an intimate acquaintance with his subject, and of a solid and appreciative judgment.”’—Scolsman. 





Loxpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeare Huu, 





In course of publication. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 
In crown 8vo Volumes, with Portraits, price 3s. 6d. each. 
This day is published, Vol. III. 
BERKELEY. By A. Campbell Fraser, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
Vols. I. and II. contain— 
DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. 
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LITERATURE. 


A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A., &c. Vol. I.—From the Out- 
break of the Revolutionary War in 1792 
to the Accession of Louis XVIII. in 1814. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Tus book would have been the death of M. 
Comte, for instead of being written, as he says 
history ought to be, without any proper 
names, it has from twenty to thirty of these 
unmeaning words to a page of large print. 
And it falls under the newest Positivist curse 
on Macaulay, Gibbon, and Thucydides et id 
genus omne, as principally dealing with “the 
lives of the supreme rascals,” with “ dynastic 
wars and military histories and royal 
histories.’ In abridgments the facts are 
generally more trustworthy than the phil- 
osophy. But this rule is not exemplified 
by Mr. Fyffe ; for, while his views and deduc- 
tions are often original and almost always 
sound, his narrative requires frequent correc- 
tions of detail. Everyone knows that Mr. 
Cobden, besides proving that Thucydides is 
trash compared with the advertisements in 
the Zimes, wrote a pamphlet to show that, 
in the war of 1793 between England and 
France, England was the unprovoked aggres- 
sor. This discovery is not accepted by Mr. 
Fyffe, who thus winds up a judicious summary 
of the causes of mutual offence :—‘“ No more 
sufficient ground of war ever existed between 
two nations.” He justly observes that both 
in England and France, after the Convention 
had thrown down the glove to recognised 
governments, and Louis had been executed, 
“ political passion made any other issue than 
war impossible.” But the assertion that the 
French declaration of war “ only anticipated 
the intention of the English Government ” 
is groundless. Mr. Fyffe does full justice 
to Pitt’s struggle against the current of 
popular anger ; but he forgets the negotiations 
carried on at the Hague between Lord Auck- 
land and the French envoy Dumaulde, which 
prove that, even after the departure of 
Chauvelin from London, Pitt still clung to 
the hope of peace, and was by no means 
thinking of war. 

Another of “ the supreme rascals] is the 
Austrian statesman Thugut, who is saddled 
by Mr. Fyffe with offences of which he was 
innocent, and otherwise too severely handled. 
As Foreign Minister in 1797, he passes 
for the author of the Treaty of Campo 

ormio, which secured considerable advan- 
tages to Austria at the expense of the 
*mpire. Mr. Fyffe says :—*“ The price which 
Austria paid was the betrayaljof Germany, a 





matter that disturbed Thugut as little as the 
betrayal of Venice disturbed Bonaparte.” 
Now it so happens that Thugut advised the 
Emperor Francis up to the last not to conclude 
the peace negotiated by Cobenzl, and, when 
the text of the Treaty was brought to Vienna, 
loudly denounced it, and called on the Em- 
peror to refuse his ratification and continue 
the war. Mr. Fyffe’s errors with respect 
to Thugut and Austria are less owing 
to partisanship than to his oblivion of the 
fact that books are written in Vienna and in 
other parts of Germany as well as in Berlin. 
A history of the revolutionary age cannot have 
permanent value if its account of German 
transactions is mainly based on Prussian com- 
pilers like Hausser and Sybel, without refer- 
ence to such writers as Hiiffer or Vivenot. 
And although the author of a summary is 
not expected to explore archives, he ought to 
make some slight separate investigation into 
the causes célébres of his subject. The 
literature on the question of the murder of 
the French envoys at Rastadt by Austrian 
hussars, has overflowed its due banks, and if 
Mr. Fyffe had taken a few dips into the 
original stream he would have acquired a 
distinct notion of the controversy which still 
rages round the extinct French diplomatists, 
instead of exhuming an old Prussian legend 
which even Sybel has definitely set aside. He 
says “a variety of evidence renders it almost 
certain that the attack was ordered by 
Thugut himself for the purpose of recovering 
documents,” &c. A variety of evidence shows 
that Thugut did nothing of the kind; and 
Mr. Fyffe is equally at sea when he discovers 
an indication of the Minister’s culpability in 
the fact that ‘investigations begun by the 
Archduke Charles were stopped by order of 
the Cabinet.” These investigations were 
stopped, not because Thugut wanted conceal- 
ment, but because he considered that an 
affair of such gravity was too serious to be 
treated in a hole and corner by a mere military 
court, and must have an open investigation 
by the Diet. 

Another cause célebre is Nelson’s conduct 
in repudiating the treaty between Cardinal 
Ruffo and the Neapolitan Republicans. The 
details of the case lie within a nutshell. Any- 
one who spends an hour or two over the 
Nelson Despatches, with the Appendix on the 
Capitulation,and a few other essential volumes, 
can form an independent opinion on “ the 
part borne by Nelson in this work of death.” 
However, Mr. Fyffe takes his facts from Col- 
letta, who deals with these transactions in a 
purely mythical spirit, as must be plain to 
anyone who remarks his way of mentioning 
Lady Hamilton. According to Colletta’s 
uncritical and fantastical account, Nelson 
brought King Ferdinand to Naples in the 
fleet, whereupon the treaty was repudiated in 
a royal manifesto, of which the historian 
gravely gives the exact text. Mr. Fyffe 
repeats this, manifesto and all, the truth 
being the King at the time in question was 
in Sicily, and that the manifesto is a pure 
invention. Mr. Fyffe is quite right in de- 
nouncing the sanguinary repressions which 
followed, but he need not have multiplied 
the actual number of victims by three. 

An examination of our author’s account of 
German affairs between the Peace of Amiens 





——_, 


and the Peace of Tilsit gives similar results, 
although, since the appearance of Harden- 
berg’s authentic memoirs, with Ranke’s original 
narrative and Mr. Seeley’s Life of Stein, accu- 
racy with respect to the main events of the 
period ought to be easily attainable. Mr. Fyffe 
does not appear to have consulted Hardenberg 
and Ranke, although both autobiography and 
commentary are as fundamental for the 
Napoleonic era in Germany as Olarendon 
and Macaulay for our Restoration. Any- 
one who knows the details of the Prussian 
annexation of Hanover, of the breach by 
Napoleon of the neutrality of the Prussian 
territory of Anspach, of the mission of 
Haugwitz to Vienna before Austerlitz, of 
the negotiation of the Treaty of Schén- 
brunn, and of the Ministerial vicissitudes of 
Hardenberg, Haugwitz, and Stein, will be 
able to correct Mr. Fyffe. The news 
of the violation of Anspach was by no 
means “ sufficient,” as Mr. Fyffe thinks, “ to 
goad Frederick William into decided action,” 
neither were orders “sent to the generals to 
prepare for war,” nor did the Czar thereupon 
come to Berlin “to fix the terms upon which 
the coalition should receive Prussian support.” 
The King flatly declined to move a step, he 
had no idea of joining a coalition, and the 
Czar’s visit to Berlin was in pursuance of his 
previously expressed wish for an interview. 
Mr. Fyffe is superficial about the Treaty of 
Schénbrunn, being unaware of the order to 
Haugwitz to prolong his negotiations in conse- 
quence of the change in the situation effected by 
the Battle of Austerlitz, and the rumoured un- 
derstanding between Austriaand France, which 
frightened the Prussians into a determination 
to evade the Treaty of Potsdam. He has 
also failed to understand the Prussian Minis- 
terial changes and complications, and their 
proper sequence. He says that in 1805 
Hardenberg “ gave up the first place in the 
King’s counsels to Haugwitz,” on account of 
the Hanover transaction ; the fact being that 
Haugwitz was then on half-pay, and did not 
resume office till 1806 in compliance with 
the desire of Napoleon. Mr. Fyffe also 
makes Hardenberg take office again on the 
retirement (read dismissal) of Haugwitz after 
Jena, whereas that Minister’s post was taken 
by Gen. Zastrow ; Hardenberg did not take 
office again until April 1807, when he became 
virtual Prime Minister in consequence of 
pressure from Alexander. Mr. Fyffe is also 
in error with respect to the remarkable cireum- 
stances under which Stein retired (read was 
dismissed) after Eylau. 

Mr. Fyffe’s clear and vigorous style tells 
well in his military chapters, where a reason- 
able mean is kept between the voluminosity 
of Kinglake and the curtness of Livy’s 
“this year there was war with the Hernicans 
and Volscians.” He has, however, neglected 
to state the manoeuvre by which Nelson 
crushed half the French fleet at the Nile 
while the remainder lay helpless. Trafalgar 
is dismissed allusively and unintelligibly in 
two lines, whereas a whole page is allowed for 
Gen. Mack’s surrender at Ulm. Marengo is 
quite misunderstood. In the Peninsular War 
Rolica is not named; neither is the brilliant 
passage of the Douro, nor Graham’s victory, 
which the Duke called * the glorious battle of 
Barossa.”’ The campaign of COaldiero is 
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forgotten ; so are the battles of Bar-sur-Aube 
and Fére Champenoise. Mr. Fyffe’s two 
maps are fearfully and wonderfully drawn and 
coloured. If copies find their way to Germany 
they will be preserved with religious care as 
specimens of the cartography of the bar- 
barians. But severe censorship in this de- 
partment cannot be expected of an author 
who describes the Duke of York as returning 
from his glorious campaign in Holland “ to 
earn his column at Charing Cross”? ! 

Non ego parvis offendar maculis—espe- 
cially when the blots are accompanied by 
generalisations and deductions like those of 
Mr. Fyffe, who is always far above the mere 
compiler’s level. He has attained, for in- 
stance, a correctness not usually reached in 
his estimates of the disunion of Germany and 
of the nature of the war of 1813, being aware 
that the latter was a Prussian, not a German, 
movement, and that the former, however 
scandalous it may seem if looked at through 
the spectacles of 1870, was only inevitable, 
and in some respects even advantageous, a 
century ago. He discriminates well between 
the real and the pretended benefits of the 
French Revolution, showing that the essen- 
tials of the revolutionary creed had been 
anticipated by the reforming Sovereigns of 
the preceding age, and that all France did 
was to show that reform could be initiated 
by the people as well as by the throne. Then 
he rightly observes that the period 1792-1814 
left to certain parts of Europe the ideas of 
constitutional freedom and nationality and 
some local improvements in legislation, but 
that in Austria its events aroused violent and 
durable reaction ; while in England progress 
was suspended, so that Pitt, in intention 
the most Liberal, or Radical, of Ministers, 
was converted into an obstructive. But 
it is loose thinking to characterise the 
present time as one in which science 
has “silently altered the physical con- 
ditions of existence,’ and to describe inci- 
dental concomitants of the policy of the 
Napoleonic age, like Italian unity and guwasi- 
German freedom, as its “creations.” And the 
“energy ” of the epoch seems inappropriately 
described as “ purely political.” For, looking 
to the inevitable result of the examples of 
America and England, and to the fact that 
the Revolutionary period followed an epoch 
when, as Mill has remarked, Emperors, 
Ministers, and even Bourbon Kings and Popes, 
were Liberals and Reformers, it can hardly 
be doubted that the meagre and, in some 
respects, evanescent European improvement 
described by Mr. Fyffe would have been easily 
reached by the ordinary road without the inter- 
vention of thestupendous machinery of tyranny, 
murder, rapine, ruin, rascality, and war ex- 
pended on its attainment. An age which could 
only solve its problems at such fearful cost, in 
which statesmanship collapsed so utterly at 
the touch of the ‘‘ supreme rascals,” was not 
one of true “ political energy,” like the times 
of Pericles or Peel. In conclusion, Mr. Fyffe 
contrasts his period on intellectual grounds 
with the Renaissance. The two epochs are, 
however, on this score more like than unlike, 
for to the Napoleonic age belong Faust, Childe 
Harold, Waverley, and Corinne, as well as the 
discoveries and speculations of Volta, Cuvier, 
Laplace, Dalton, and Young; while its artistic 





creations include the Perseus of Canova, the 
church of the Madeleine, the Hroica sym- 
phony, and the Barbiere. 

Grorce STRACHEY. 








The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By George 
Smith. A New Edition, thoroughiy Revised 
and Corrected (with Additions) by A. H. 
Sayce. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue enthusiasm produced in England and 
America by George Smith’s remarkable dis- 
coveries in the Babylonian tablets seems to 
have somewhat abated; it was, indeed, 
feverish, and could bear a little damping. 
Smith himself warned the public that “the 
present condition of the legends and their 
recent discovery alike forbade him to call this 
anything more than a provisional work ” 
(Introduction to the original edition, p. vii.) ; 
but the public mostly overlooked the caution. 
The lamented author is not to be severely judged 
for the immature character of his work and 
for the misconceptions to which it gave rise. 
It was partly a question of money. Seeing 
the liberality of the British public towards the 
promoters of exploration in Western Palestine, 
it was but natural to desire that a part of this 
munificence might be diverted to the infinitely 
more remunerative field of cuneiform research. 
Now, however, arises the question, Can this 
hasty and immature work be so supplemented 
and corrected as to supply a trustworthy view 
of the present state of discovery ?—though, 
indeed, there is a previous question, Is it 
worth while to attempt, except in a very 
slight degree, to popularise such difficult and 
ever-moving researches? This previous ques- 
tion I shall not myself feel in a position to 
answer in the affirmative until the English. 
speaking public opens its purse-strings for 
Babylonia as it has, in such a remarkable 
manner, done for Western, and will, I 
earnestly hope, do for Eastern, Pales- 
tine. My friend Mr. Sayce, however, has 
consistently endeavoured to discover and to 
popularise part passu, and he has gifts for both 
functions such as even to my mind almost, 
if not quite, justify his present attempt. I 
only regret that he has not seen his way 
(probably for very “ practical”? reasons) to 
add philological details, such as gave such a 
unique value to Friedrich Delitzsch’s German 
edition of the original work. 

The main features of Mr. Sayce’s edition 
are, first, corrections of the translations from 
the cuneiform. The reader will naturally turn 
in the first instance to the Creation series. 
Mr. Sayce’s translation of the exordium differs 
considerably from the ‘‘ provisional” one of 
George Smith; it has already in all essentials 
been given in these columns (January 1, 1876, 
p- 4), and should be compared with that of Lotz 
in his Die Inschriften Tiglath-Pilesars I. A 
fragment which Smith only gave “ under 
reserve” (third edition, p. 67) appears to 
Mr. Sayce (p. 63) to have nothing to do with 
the creation of the dry land; but to be rather 
a local legend relating to Assur, the old 
capital of Babylonia. In the fifth creation 
tablet, George Smith’s “ It was delightful, all 
that was fixed by the great gods,” becomes 
*“(Anu) made suitable the mansions of the 
(seven) great gods,” though Mr. Sayce 





retains Smith’s remark that the opening 
words of the fifth tablet are parallel to “ And 
God saw that it was good.” The parallelism, 
however, is no longer so close, and the readin 
“ made suitable,” if it suits in the fifth tablet, 
does not suit equally well in the fragment of 
the seventh. Certainly I for one do not 
sympathise with Smith’s excessive eagerness 
to find so minute an agreement between the 
narratives of Genesis and that (or those) of 
Babylonia. Another very important group 
of corrections relates to the fragment which 
Smith interpreted of the Fall. Mr. Sayce, 
following Oppert, gives an entirely different 
view of it (p. 76) as a hymn to the Creator 
(Hea), and attaches the very suggestive 
remark that it must have emanated from “ the 
monotheistic party” (Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
phrase) among the ancient Babylonians. 
“The various duties of the popular faith are 
all resolved into the one supreme God, the 
maker of the world and man, who was wor- 
shipped at Babylon under the names of Bel 
and Merodach, at Eridu under that of Hea, 
and at Nipur under that of Anu.” 

It is unnecessary to compare all the trans- 
lations at length; suffice it to say that Mr. 
Sayce fully recognises the insight which so 
often enabled George Smith to give at least a 
general idea of the contents of the fragments. 
A reference may, however, be allowed to Mr. 
Sayce’s translations of the fragments already 
explained by George Smith of the story of 
the Tower of Babel. Mr. Sayce takes the 
same general view of these texts as his pre- 
decessor, and ventures on the remark that 
“the corrected translation will remove the 
doubts raised by Mr. Smith’s translation as 
to his correctness in associating them with 
that event.” My own doubts are not fully 
removed—at least if we are to be tied up to 
Mr. Sayce’s interpretation. Something alien 
to the Biblical narrative one cannot but 
expect, but the translation appears to me to 
be framed under the unconscious influence of 
the Biblical narrative. The Semitic student 
can easily judge for himself by referring to 
the texts published (with transliteration and 
translation by Mr. Boscawen) in the fifth 
volume of the Zransactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. In connexion with 
the story of Babel, Mr. Sayce refers (it is not 
in the original edition) to a possible Baby- 
lonian parallel to that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Babylonian story of the Deluge in the 
eleventh lay of the Izdubar series has excited 
equal attention with that of the Creation. It 
has one great advantage over the latter, in 
that it is nearly perfect. A first fragment 
of it has been brought home, as Mr. Sayce 
tells us, by Mr. Rassam, George Smith's 
successor in the work of exploration ; and it 
turns out to be of special value, being 
derived from a ‘Babylonian library, and 
thus furnishing an independent proof of 
the trustworthiness of the Assyrian copies 
of the old Babylonian texts. (It agrees 
entirely with the parallel parts of the Assyrian 
narratives.) Several interesting points suggest 
themselves. I still fail to see that ‘* the 
Biblical and cuneiform accounts both agree 1n 
representing the Flood as a punishment for 
the sins of mankind.” It may indeed have 
been so represented in the unmutilated tablets, 
but it is not expressly stated in the texts 
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before us any more than in the version of the 
Flood story in Berosus. Mr. Sayce, doubtless 
for some good reason, makes no reference to 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s scepticism as to the altar 
of sacrifice, one of the supposed parallels 
between Genesis and the lay. He has much 
improved and supplemented the remarks of 
his author on the Deluge, taking the same 
line as M. Lenormant in his admirable study 
on this subject. In fact, the mosaic work 
involved in editing a book like George Smith’s 
has been performed with a much greater 
oe of success than might have been ex- 
ected. 

' Mr. Sayce’s latest contributions to the study 
of Babylonian literature are mentioned in the 
Preface. Throughout, the translations have 
been brought up to what the accomplished 
editor regards as our present knowledge of 
Assyrian. Among other points he has shown, 
on the ground of data supplied by Mr. 
Pinches, that the name of the pilot of Xisuthrus 
should be read, not Urhamsi, but His-Hea 
(“the lion of Hea’’). He has also given a 
specimen of a bibliographical work of unique 
interest, which is nothing less than a 
list of the ancient epics and legends of 
Chaldea (none of them later than about 2000 
B.C.), with the names of their reputed 
authors. Another singular discovery is that 
of “a small and well-preserved tablet which 
contains a catalogue of the gardens belonging 
to Merodach-Baladan, the contemporary of 
Hezekiah, and grouped according to the 
districts in which they were situated.” Asa 
brave and enterprising warrior and an un- 
conquerable patriot we knew him before, but 
he now appears in a new light as a lover of 
gardening; he had no less than sixty-seven 
seed-gardens, besides six other pleasure- 
gardens. T. K. Curyne. 








RECENT BOOKS ON JAPAN. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By Isabella‘ L. 


Bird. (Murray.) 

Japan. By Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
M.P. (Murray.) 

The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. (Triibner.) 


4 Grammar of Japanese Ornament and 

Design. By Thomas W. Cutler. (Batsford.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Or all the many interesting episodes in Miss 
Bird’s travels in Japan there is none which 
can compete in novelty with her visit to the 
Ainos of Yezo. In that island, to which these 
aborigines are now confined, they number, 
according to the last census, only 12,281 souls, 
butare probably much more numerous. They 
support themselves by hunting and fishing, and 
live in villages often partially occupied also by 
Japanese. Biratori, the largest of the pure 
Aino villages in the region visited by Miss Bird, 
contains fifty-three houses or huts; and she 
was received with much hospitality at the 
chief’s residence, where she stayed for some 
days and nights. “Eastern savagery,” she 
Writes, “and Western civilisation met in this 
hut; savagery giving, and civilisation re- 
celving ; the yellow-skinned Ito [her Japanese 
attendant] the connecting link between the 
two, and the representative of a civilisation 





to which our own is but an ‘infant of days.’ ”’ 
The Ainos went on with their usual: eceupa 
tions, undisturbed by her presence; and, with 
the exception of the chief’s mother—“ a weird, 
witch-like woman of eighty, with shocks of 
yellow-white hair”—without showing any 
suspicion. From her post of vantage, at the 
top of the “ guest-seat,” she watched the 
chief-wife cook, the women split bark, and 
the men drink saké, and afterwards crept 
under her mosquito-net and slept undisturbed 
among the savages. 

They seem to be at once the most stupid 
and the most conservative of savages, and 
have been gradually pushed aside by the 
cleverer race, in spite of their finer physique 
and many noble qualities, from simple incapa- 
city to imbibe fresh ideas. Often handsome 
and grand in appearance, with manners of 
fine courtesy, and, according to Miss Bird, 
European rather than Oriental, both in 
feature and manners (the quality as well as 
the outward manifestation of their politeness 
being markedly different from that of the 
Japanese) they, with their shelves of Japanese 
curios, their extraordinary simple religious 
rites (which seem to consist in offering liba- 
tions of saké to the fire and wooden posts, 
“with a quantity of white shavings failing 
from near the top’’), their large brains and 
small wits, offer problems to the ethnologist 
which seem at present to be far from a satisfac- 
tory solution. One of the most curious of 
their “‘ religious ” customs is the “ worship”? 
ofthe bear. Each village yearly has its young 
bear, which is suckled by a woman, and, when 
it is too big to be safe, is confined in a 
cage tillit is full grown. Then they hold their 
festival, kill it and eat it, and set up its head 
onapole. In the crudity and inconsistency 
of their religious notions, their scepticism as 
to a future state, their fear of ghosts, and 
general confusion as to supernatural powers, 
they appear to have more affinity with the 
Japanese than in anything else. Even, how- 
ever, in their far-away seclusion, in the centre 
of their immemorial contentment with tra- 
dition, a germ of reform, not to say radicalism, 
seems to be sprouting. The drinking of saké or 
rice-beer is not only consecrated by time, but 
by religion; it is to the gods that they offer 
the sak¢, and they think that the gods will 
be displeased if they do not drink it. Yet it 
has occurred to some, including Pipichari, the 
adopted son and probable successor of Benri, 
the present chief of Biratori, that saké makes 
men brutes. This young reformer seems to 
be not only a total abstainer but a diplo- 
matist, for, when Miss Bird gave the Ainos 
a lecture on temperance and she was met 
by the reply, ‘‘ We must drink to the gods, 
or we shall die,’ Pipichari said, ‘‘ You say 
that which is good; let us give saké to the 
gods, but not drink it.” For which heretical 
utterance he was severely rebuked by Benri the 
pious, with the bloodshot eyes. 

It is evident that Miss Bird enjoyed this 
part of her trip more than any other. The 
freedom from restraint, the wild surroundings, 


| 


| 


and the new sensations invigorated her; and 


her spirits were further raised by a really good 
horse. The influence of these stimulants is 
observable in her writing, which, always 
picturesque and observant, takes a lyric 
movement after her first gallop. Her letter 
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from Savafuto begins with o:desexiption.whiah 


is unequalled. for its \vividnegs of ipapressiony 
‘t Even the few) graychouses,,of, Yubeta. wera 


spiritualised, into, diarmeny,| byt a-|faint; blue 
veil which; waginptaimist.y and the Joud creak 
of the loquacious jand impertinent, crpws, had 
acheeriness about it, a hearty moekgry, whieh 
I liked.” Here, with her ‘ unbeaten, tracks)? 
we must leave her. “aa or ovRd 

Of a very different order are Sir E...d 
Reed’s two thick and closely packed volumes, 
in which his personal experiences form but a 
small and unimportant part. Although he 
visited the country “under the highest 
auspices,” and made “the personal acquaint- 
ance of the leading personages of the country,” 
including the Prime Minister, who did him 
the honour to make the most gratifying refer- 
ences to the ships ‘constructed for the 
Imperial Government under his care,” the few 
pages in which Miss Bird recounts her slight 
experiences of the higher class of Japanese 
give the reader a more vivid impression of 
the cultivated society of Japan than the whole 
of Sir E. J. Reed’s volumes. It is not in 
narrative or description that his forte lies, but 
rather in the power of collecting and assimi- 
lating a vast amount of information on a 
variety of subjects in a short time, and 
arranging it for the benefit of others. 
The composition of this work is a four de 
force. And, though it is somewhat felt that it 
is impossible for one man to speak with 
authority on so many different subjects— 
history, mythology, art, literature, education, 
religion,and modern politics—one cannot help 
admiring the courage and patience with which 
Sir E. J. Reed has achieved his self-set task. 
Nor is it fair to insist on the fact that the work 
is to a great extent a compilation, because he 
frankly admits it, and mentions his authori- 
ties with a candour and gratitude which 
might make many authors blush. It may be 
said also that the style in which he writes, 
though not picturesque, is clear, and would be 
agreeable but for the author’s determination 
to have his “little joke,” especially with 
regard to the superstitions of the people. He 
cannot be presented with a “little carved god 
as a souvenir’’ of a shrine at Nara without 
the remark, ‘‘ I am strongly inclined to believe 
that, if he should prove to do me little or no 
good, he will most assuredly not work me any 
sort of mischief—which cannot as a rule be 
confidently said either of gods or men.” 

It is evident that certain departments of 
Japanese knowledge must remain for ever 
closed books to the vulgar. A specialist only 
can have the patience to grapple with a 
history of such length and of so little Euro- 
pean interest—the names of whose heroes are 
alone sufficient to stagger any ordinary speller. 
Neither does the history of the religions of 
Japan offer a cheerful or interesting field of 
study. It is, however, none the less desirable 
that, as a means of understanding this clever 
and loveable nation, we should have clear and 
accurate knowledge of their past; and Sir 
E. J. Reed has done a useful service in his 
attempt to give a popular account of Japanese 
history, of which it can at least be said that 
it is more amusing than that of the Korea. 
If it contains no such romantic episodes as 
the Crusades, no records of immortal prowess 
like Marathon, it at least enshrines the names 
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of several emperors who desired the welfare of 
their subjects, reformed barbarous customs, 
and showed examples of self-denial. Their 
religions also, if deficient in strong feeling and 
high aspiration, have at least few tales to tell 
of horrible bloodshed and ambitious priest- 
craft. A people who believe, or believed, 
themselves descended from the gods, who 
have no sense of sin in this world nor higher 
hope in the next but of Nirvana, who are 
neither by nature avaricious, passionate, nor 
selfish, want many of those springs of excite- 
ment, base and noble, which constitute the 
interest of European history and the soul of 
Western art. Passionate love, desire of 
empire, struggle for existence and wealth, 
religious enthusiasm—all these things, which 
include so much of the romance and poetry of 
humanity, seem to have been hitherto denied 
to them. 

This, at least, we seem to have learned of 
them at present: that they have gone through 
the centuries with a strangely limited area of 
emotion, cut off almost entirely from inter- 
course with other nations, and dependent upon 
China and the Korea once a century or there- 
abouts for all novelties—religious, philosophic, 
literary, or artistic. These they have always 
seized upon greedily, and have gradually 
developed out of them for themselves a dis- 
tinct and remarkable civilisation, in which 
every little piece of mental soil is cultivated 
with the same care as their fields and 
gardens. Surely no nation ever worked more 
assiduously in “improving” the occasions 
allowed them. The religions they had were 
perhaps poor, but they made the most of 
them; their system of writing most un- 
practical, but they developed it till it takes 
fifteen years even for natives to master it; 
their architecture of the simplest, but how 
have they elaborated it with wonderful roofs 
and intricate carvings; their art so elemental 
and traditional, but varied to infinity within 
its limits. Dowered with little natural 
originality of the creative sort, they seem 
to have always been readily appre- 
hensive of foreign ideas, and to have 
adopted them, making slowly such varia- 
tions as suited their peculiar ' individu- 
ality. Now, however, the time of their 
seclusion is over; foreign ideas have arrived, 
not from China and the Korea, but from Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and London. Con- 
fucius is confronted with Mill and Huxley, 
junks with ironclads, and Buddha with Christ. 
The desire for gain, which the ancient 
Japanese, seeing its evils, determined to kee 
out of the country, has invaded it; the 
manufactures and arts, hitherto pursued with 
a scrupulous (we may say a religious) honesty 
and pride of good work, are becoming cor- 
rupted; and their national character (their 
unique charm) tampered with ; their habitual, 
but harmless, “lying” turned to cheating, 
and their government encumbered with a 
national debt. ‘Truly, these are great changes 
—whether, in the long run, to be of advantage 
to the country we will not prophesy. The 
mystery of their past is not so great as. the 
mystery of their future. 

Sir E. J. Reed believes in New Japan, and 
has confidence in the civilising powers of 
railroads; but it seems at least doubtful 
whether the stimulation of commerce and 





increased facilities of communication are 
likely at present to increase the happiness or 
morality of this strange people. The greatest 
grounds for hope in the future of Japan is the 
faculty they have always shown for assimila- 
ting foreign ideas without destruction of native 
individuality ; and the experience of the last 
quarter-of-a-century has demonstrated a 
capacity for swift and radical changes un- 
exampled in the history of the world, 
combined with a wise conservatism and 
national pride. Even in their arts, which 
from previous experience of Eastern nations 
might be expected to wither into mummy- 
ism, there have been extraordinary signs 
of vitality. The destruction of the feudal 
power of the Daimiyos might well have 
been the death-blow of originality to arts 
so very traditional and so intimately inter- 
woven with the old order of things; but 
the Government, headed by the wise young 
Mikado, seem determined to have good 
lacquer-work as well as ironclads. Though 
the beautiful ¢rowsseaux of grandees’ brides 
no longer stimulate the manufacture of those 
beautiful articles of gold-lacquer which are so 
eagerly sought after by European connoisseurs, 
the exquisite art has not been allowed to 
decay. Though the flooding of ’our shops 
with cheap Japanese “‘ blue and white’ and 
inferior pseudo-Satsuma may excite the 
fears of the aesthetic, there are signs of novelty 
even in these commercial products, and the 
most ordinary of them is not without taste. 
In the * more expensive articles, such as 
cloissonné enamels, discoveries and improve- 
ments have been made quite recently; and 
in many of the newest and most elaborate 
of their vases, especially those which are 
encrusted with modelled birds and flowers, 
the influence of European art is felt, and felt 
not altogether disadvantageously. It would 
indeed surprise many to learn how late is 
the introduction of several features of 
Japanese art they most admire. In the case 
even of those much-coveted netsukes, the 
demand for them in Europe, though it has 
doubtless produced much imitative and in- 
ferior work, has also acted as a stimulant to 
invention and the production of larger and 
less traditional designs. 

In short, though these books of Sir E. 
J. Reed and Miss Bird show that the 
future of New Japan may be watched with 
extraordinary interest and hope, it would be 
pleasant to hear a voice from the other side. 
Are there no conservatives in Japan? Is 
there no one who can restore for us the old 
life, and tell of the apprehensions of those 
who loved the Old Japan and mistrust the 
New ? Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited by 
James Craigie Robertson, M.A. Vol. IV. 
(Rolls Series.) 


TxeE more important biographies of Becket 
having already appeared, the contents of this 
volume are somewhat miscellaneous. They 
consist of the two Lives first printed by Dr. 
Giles under the names of Roger of Pon- 
tigny and the “ Anonymus Lambethiensis,”’ 
some short fragments, Passions and legal 
“‘causae,” extracts relating to Becket from 





chronicles, and the biographical compilation 
known as the Second Quadrilogus. With 
regard to the authorship of the first-named 
work Mr. Robertson is only half-inclined to 
agree with its original editor. The chief 
grounds for ascribing it to Roger of Pon- 
tigny are that the writer claims in the 
preface to have ministered to Becket in 
exile, and that a monk named Roger is said 
to have been “the holy man’s minister” 
at Pontigny by another biographer, who 
asserts at the same time that he wrote 
a Life of his patron. As the last state- 
ment is important, it is strange that Mr. 
Robertson has omitted to mention it. There is 
besides one other piece of evidence in the 
work itself. This is a passage in which the 
author explains that he does not dilate on the 
sanctity of Becket’s life at Pontigny lest he 
should cast a slur upon his own brethren by 
provoking comparison, this being apparently 
the meaning of “ne fratribus nostris notam 
ingeramus,’ where Mr. Robertson needless] 

proposes tojread the neut. plur. “ nota.” Alto- 
gether, Roger’s caseis plausible enough, though, 
as the editor points out, there are difficulties 
which justify hesitation. From certain slight 
indications—such as the way of speaking of 
hides of land on p. 23—it may be inferred that 
the work was intended for foreigners, but 
there is nothing to show the writer’s own 
nationality. It is fullest and most minute in 
the account of the council at Northampton 
and Becket’s escape into France; and, if it is 
necessary to suggest an alternative name for 
the author, it is just possible that he was one 
of the three favoured attendants who 
accompanied him in his flight, one of 
whom, the ‘‘ famulus”” Roger de Brai, may 
even be identical with the monk Roger 
who attended him at Pontigny. But whoever 
wrote it, the work,though not of the first class, 
is of considerable value, and supplies some 
interesting details. We owe to it, for ex- 
ample, one of the most characteristic flashes 
of the Archbishop’s spirit in his retort upon 
Earl Hamelin at Northampton; his actual 
words, “If it were permitted and I werea 
knight, with my own hand I would prove 
thee a liar,’ being nowhere else recorded. 
In the mention of names and details generally 
it has a decided advantage over the less 
circumstantial Life which follows. The latter 
is taken from a unique MS. at Lambeth; 
but it is curious that the same preface, in 
which the author asserts that he was present 
at Becket’s death, is found prefixed to a 
fragment of a totally different Life in the 
Bodleian. Although, therefore, the murder 
is related at length, the authenticity of 
the particulars, which are peculiar to this 
work, is not beyond suspicion. But what 
most distinguishes it from all the other 
biographies is that Becket’s mother is named 
in it Roesa, instead of Matilda. As he is known 
to have had a sister Rohesia, the author 
probably confounded mother and daughter ; 
although it may also be argued from the name 
of the latter that he is right after all, and 
that she was so called after her mother. 

Of the three fragments from Lansdowne 
MS. 398, the second merely contains an account 
of the Archbishop’s consecration; the main 
interest of the other two, so far as they are 
here printed, is in connexion with the events 
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after his death, and particularly with the im- 
punity enjoyed by his murderers. Both 
authors alike seem to have been especially 
scandalised at their hunting and hawking 
after the crime as if nothing had happened ; 
but, while the one vents his indignation upon 
the bishops for their neglect to excommuni- 
cate them, the other is more sarcastic and 
outspoken against Henry II. The final sub- 
mission of Tracy and his comrades, with the 
penance imposed upon them by the Pope, is 
recorded by the later writer only, who also 
tells, with evident relish, the story of the 
repentance of Becket’s old enemy Bishop 
Foliot, a somewhat different version of which 
is given in William of Canterbury’s collection 
of miracles. The first of these fragments is 
apparently from a commemorative homily ; 
but more distinctly for liturgical use on the 
festival of St. Thomas are the three short 
anonymous Passions, which, although they 
have little intrinsic value or authority, are 
interesting as specimens of their class. On 
this account they have properly found a place 
in the volume, which is hardly the case, 
perhaps, with some of Mr. Robertson’s ex- 
tracts, and especially those passages from such 
well-known and easily accessible works as the 
De Nugis of Map and the Vita Magna 8. 
Hugonis. 

On the other hand, he has certainly 
been well advised in including the Quadri- 
logus, notwithstanding that he has already 
printed at length the biographies out of 
which it is pieced together. As its title 
imports, these are four in number, the authors 
being John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkesbury, 
William of Canterbury, and Herbert of 
Boseham, with the addition, however, of 
the Passion of Benedict of Peterborough for 
the events of the martyrdom, previous to 
which Alan’s work comes to an end. In 
Mr. Robertson’s notice of the compilation 
there is not much that is new; but he con- 
firms the opinion that the so-called Second 
Quadrilogus, printed at Brussels in 1602, 
really represents an earlier form of the work 
than the First Quadrilogus, which appeared 
at Paris in black letter as early as 1495. In 
adopting the Second Quadrilogus, therefore, 
he has taken the simplest and oldest text, as 
it probably came from the hands of the com- 
piler, Elias of Evesham, in the last year of 
Richard I.; and he has added to its value as a 
useful harmony of the best authorities by 
marginal references to his own collection. 
There is one point, however, upon which he 
might have said more. Besides the two 
Quadrilogi, the compilation exists also in 
another form. This is an enlarged edition 
made by Roger of Croyland in 1212-13, but 
never printed. Mr. Robertson, of course, 
mentions this edition, but he leaves it in 
doubt whether it was made before or after 
the later Quadrilogus, and whether the one 
was taken from the other or each was an 
independent enlargement of the original work. 
Altogether, in fact, the Preface of this volume, 
like its predecessors, does not err on the side 
of over-fullness ; but it is satisfactory as far 
as it goes, and the text, as usual, is carefully 
edited. Gzo. F. Warner. 











NEW NOVELS, 


Hiram Greg. By J. Crowther Hirst. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 


Mary Marston. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Beryl Fortescue. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Harold Saxon: a Story of the Church 
and the World. By Alan Muir. In 3 
vols. (Smith & Elder.) 


IF it be a token of merit to construct “a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,’ Mr. Crowther Hirst 
has succeeded here as a novelist. In the 
opening chapter of Hiram Greg, he intro- 
duces his hero lingering behind at a Sunday 
morning walk of school-teachers belonging to 
Heather Street Chapel, in a Lancashire clough, 
near Millvale, and intent on pledging his 
troth to Helen Briggs—like himself, a hard- 
driven sample of the working-class. Hiram 
is plainly a leader amid his fellow-workmen, 
and by his strength of mind is saved from the 
violent extremes of the Chartists of his days. 
He assists the moderate members of his party 
in the endeavour to restrain a mob, in which 
Helen’s father figures as one of the most 
reckless incendiaries. But this does not save 
him from arrest and conviction for participa- 
tion in a riotous attack on a mill-owner’s 
house, where the evidence against him is 
furnished by Charlotte Wharton, the daughter 
of the mayor. A great part of the first 
volume is taken up with the efforts of Helen 
Briggs and others to clear Hiram; and, 
when these fail, the young fellow steadfastly 
resolves to quit Millvale at once, and put 
the sea between himself and the scene of his 
undeserved disgrace. But just as he breathes 
the air of a new country his day-dream is 
crushed by the sad tidings of the death of his 
Helen, from having listened to the false 
seductions of one Henderson, a worthless but 
wealthy partner of Mr. Wharton, who has 
weaned her from her troth by working on her 
resentment at Hiram’s non-return to Mill- 
vale. Miss Wharton thereupon breaks off 
her engagement with Mr. Henderson, and 
subsequent reverses bring her father and 
mother to a lower level in society. At first 
all seems desperate with Hiram; but his 
innate good principle, honesty, and ready 
courage make him the very man for a settler. 
He saves his master in a flood of waters at 
the risk of his own life, and is rewarded by 
the gift of a sheep-run. From this date all 
goes well; and we are indebted to the author’s 
shrewd acquaintance (personally or at second- 
hand) with the colonies for not a few vivid 
traits of bush-life. In the meanwhile, life in 
Lancashire proceeds in all else much as usual ; 
while Charlotte Wharton, who had in effect 
been the cause of Hiram’s self-banishment, 
has by change of circumstances become the 
chief stay of the little school and place of 
worship in Heather Street. When Hiram is 
heartened to visit his old home, he finds her 
intimate with two excellent old ladies fwho 
had befriended Helen in her fall. The hero 
has been using his opportunities, and from an 
operative and a Chartist fought his way to 
the prospect of a seat in the colonial Legis- 
lature. What wonder that the dénowement 
of this clever, vigorous, and fairly vraisem- 





blable novel is that Hiram’s lot is in due 
course linked with that of the well-educated 
Charlotte? The Lancashire dialect, the 
insight into the details of the Chartist riots, 
and other kindred descriptions indicate a 
Lancashire author ; the episode of provincial 
theatrical companies is less original. 


Mary Marston might pass for the serial 
tale in a magazine of the religious type, so 
shrewdly does it cultivate the subtleties of 
spiritual development. Mary is the daughter 
of the junior and Nonconformist partner in 
the chief mercer’s shop at Testbridge. From 
this centre circulates Mary’s course of active 
benevolence, inculeated by her father. Her 
first field is offered by a girl of seventeen, 
Letty Lovell, a young friend residing with an 
aunt and cousin, Mrs. Wardour and her son 
Godfrey, at a place called Thornwick. A 
chance acquaintance facilitates Mary’s admis- 
sion to Godfrey’s magnanimous endeavours 
to educate his little cousin on Sunday even- 
ings, through readings in poetry which we 
are bound to say are laudably orthodox. 
Letty, being a poor relation, is looked at 
askance by her aunt, butSover-tenderly, as it 
seems, by Godfrey, an independent yeoman, 
fond of a good horse, whose stirrup-leathers 
Letty cleans as a volunteer, so making a 
partial way into her cousin’s heart. To this 
Thornwick, then, Mary Marston repairs on 
Sunday evenings, the one foraging expedition 
of the week—* that which going to church 
ought to be, and so seldom is.” On the 
whole, a survey of the interior does not 
promise much for the damsel lodged there, 
judging from the superfine notions of Letty’s 
male teacher, and the lynx-eyed jealousy of 
her duenna. Close to Thornwick is an old 
park, Dummelling, where, at the time of our 
story, dwell Mr. and Lady M. Alice (people 
called her * Malice”) Mortimer, and their 
lovely daughter Hesper, whom they are intent 
on selling to a rich reprobate, Mr. Redmain. 
Just now Mr. Mortimer determines to open 
his decaying halls to welcome his tenants at 
a harvest-home. All the country is invited. 
Letty has to go without her natural chaperons, 
and, inexperienced in life, finds no check to 
the undesirable acquaintance of a certain 
Tom Helmer, a fast young fellow, who worms 
out of her her secret lounge, and two or 
three days later jumps out of the branches 
of an old oak into Letty’s heart. Worried 
by a severe aunt and a grand-aired cousin, 
what wonder if the silly child, consenting one 
night to a stolen interview with Tom, finds 
herself shut out of Thornwick, has to wander 
half the night in the dark, and find her way 
to Mary Marston’s house at Testbridge, in- 
debted for life and shelter to the sympathies 
of a wretched mongrel dog, the description of 
whose touching companionship and its re- 
quital are among the most telling episodes of 
the story. A hue-and-cry after Letty leads 
to her discovery at Testbridge ; and irate, out- 
witted Godfrey drives Tom Helmer to marry 
her, as we might say, at the whip’s point. 
Anon the Mortimer match is consummated 
amid much development of manoeuvring 
stoicism on the part of “ Lady Malice” and 
her beautiful daughter Hesper, a young lady 
who seems to be gifted with everything to 
become her high station except a heart, Mr, 
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Redmain, the happy bridegroom, is a pro- 
fessed sceptic, whose favourite study is each 
individual’s base motives. Mary Marston, 
eut adrift from the shop at Testbridge by 
her father’s death, is persuaded to go to 
town and take service as a superior lady’s- 
maid with Mrs. Redmain, who experiences 
the drawbacks in her new household of a 
tribe of domestics, each a law to them- 
selves, and of a cousin, Septima, miscalled 
Sepia, who is a desperate, characterless 
imitation of a beauty. One of Hesper’s 
triumphs in dressing as the ‘“‘ Evening Star” 
ata fancy ball is brought about by Mary’s 
tact and savoir faire, and by her utilising the 
stitching powers of poor Mrs. Helmer, up 
three pairs of stairs in lodgings. While 
the beauty and the lady’s-maid fraternise in 
dress-making, Mary exercises her gift of 
preaching in and out of season with consider- 
able success. As for Tom Helmer, who has 
become a writer for the Firefly, a society 
paper, he attends Mrs. Redmain’s receptions, 
gets entangled in the toils of Sepia, and at 
last finds Mary’s good offices of timely help 
in preparing him to face the long and fatal 
illness which ends his days prematurely. 
Meanwhile Mary quarrels with Mrs. Red- 
main on a question of leave to go to Letty’s 
lodgings to see her husband. After a while 
we meet her again at Dummelling. Mr. 
Redmain sends for Mary from her temporary 
home at Testbridge ; and, while he calls her 
to his counsels and is “ almost persuaded to 
become a Christian,” profits also by her 
common-sense to circumvent the plots of 
Sepia. The novel is one of unquestionable 
interest. 


Beryl Fortescue is evidently the work of a 
novel-writer keenly set against a hackneyed 
plot. The Rev. Mr. Fortescue, with his wife 
and daughter, comes to fill the living of 
Guestenthorpe, and on arrival sympathises 
with a persecuted woman, whom the villagers 
ean hardly keep their hands off, as Daa 
Heber’s mistress. A visit to his home 
reveals that the poor creature is a Maori 
woman, whom Dan had married in_ his 
travels ; and scarcely has the rector settled in, 
ere the poor woman dies, worn out with her 
troubles, leaving her child, Terry, to the care 
of Mr. Fortescue and a kind neighbour. Now 
Mr. Fortescue’s daughter is a lovely girl likely 
to find Guestenthorpe too quiet, but ready 
enough to welcome the young squire, Max 
Majoribanks. Things plainly point to such 
a dénouement as desirable; and as early as 
Max’s coming-of-age festivities the frank, 
manly lad pops the question, and receives a 
compliant answer. “ Manya slip,” however, 
runs the saw. Mr. Fortescue exacts a promise 
of three years’ travel from Max, who forth- 
with puts the sea between himself and com- 
peting claimants for his favour. True to his 
colours, he comesback to claim Beryl, and all 
seems serene, though the presence of the 
little Maori girl (Terry), who has grown into 
an uncontrolled savage beauty, augurs ill. 
Max, it is plain, is weak and yielding; 
lets himself be snapped up by Terry on the 
roadside, and taken, nolens volens, up to 
town with his own money, there to stand 
treat to the Sydenham Palace. ‘Terry is, of 
course, pursued by Mr. Fortescue, and is run 


to earth, nothing abashed, at Max’s chambers, 
under lock and key. What can the rector do 
but forbid any further engagement with 
Beryl? What so natural as that Max 
should be tempted by Terry to wed her 
instead, and to carry her abroad, where she 
comes by her death in a mysterious robbery 
and murder on the Lake of Geneva, in which 
a Greek travelling companion, Mr. Eustra- 
thins, is implicated? Max, twice balked, 
comes home the third time, and now a 
widower, to find Beryl the wife of the man who 
had murdered Terry. It would be tedious to 
unfold how the perfidious Greek comes by his 
death and deserts ; but we may say the story 
teaches forcibly that a new incumbent should 
cultivate his proper flock rather than its 
waifs and strays. 


The moral of Harold Saxon is apparently 
to show up “clerical agency offices,’ and 
the tricks which have to become familiar to 
aspirants to a proprietary chapel. There is not 
much story of connected interest. A violent 
old farmer, of more money than wits, having 
bought a grand house, and being desirous to out- 
shine his proud and poor baronet neighbour, 
cultivates that neighbour’s clerical brother, 
Harold Saxon the elder, a hot Calvinist divine ; 
and encourages a young son, who is reading 
for orders, to aspire to the hand of his only 
daughter, Gertrude Treasure, making him a 
deed of gift of ten thousand pounds that it 
might not be said he was dependent on his 
wife. Within a day of young Harold going 
away to seek his fortunes, Gertrude invites a 
certain twin-brother, Donoughmore O’Brien, 
to lunch at her father’s, and during the meal 
discerns her fate, as the youth does his, 
through the freemasonry of love. Forthwith, 
the other twin, Anthony, takes poison on 
discovering that he is forestalled; while old 
Mr. Treasure, bent on shooting his favourite 
parrot because it declines to swear a round 
oath, gets his own eyes shot out, and so 
cannot see the disloyal ways of Miss Gertrude 
and her second lover. Meanwhile, young 
Harold, a curate in Whitechapel, puts him- 
self into communication with Mr. Augustus 
Fly, a dealer in church properties, whose 
disreputable antecedents are sketched with 
somewhat overdrawn caricature. By his 
intervention, together with that of his con- 
federate, Mr. Woolf, Harold Saxon, junior, 
becomes the incumbent of Theodosia Chapel, 
Great Axebridge, a seaside town, with many 
fashionable churches and preachers, the coteries 
of which afford an ample field for scenes of 
clerical life such as our author portrays with 
greater gusto than good taste. Young Harold 
of course never weds Gertrude, who is spirited 
off to the seaside and secretly married to 
Donoughmore, with whom she lives, when 
not in a cataleptic swoon, at Bramscombe’s 
Folly. James Davies. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


M. Bun’s First Steps in French Idioms (Hachette) 
contains an alphabetical list of idioms occu- 
pying about ninety pages, followed by an ex- 
tremely instructive set of notes on the idioms 
quoted. We might instance those on Cette reine 
comme hallebarde et miséricorde, amende honor- 
able, une autre paire de manches, revenir a@ ses 
moutons (referred to an old farce where a draper, 





robbed by one person of sheep, by another of 
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cloth, mixes up the two stories before the 
magistrate). Especially ingenious is M. Bué’s 
explanation of Qui vive—from the Italian chi 
viva, which he derives from chi vi va (who there 
goes); as well as that of wn sot en trois lettres, 
either from sof in three letters (not to be con- 
fused with seau, sceau, saut) or (which seems 
forced) from trium literarum homo. F.U.R, 
The book concludes with one hundred examina- 
tion papers for exercises on the idioms. In 
spite of M. Bué’s name as a teacher, it may be 
doubted whether idioms can be learnt except by 
reading and conversation. A man could not 
get into London society by studying a West 
nd Directory. This remark applies with less 
force to Prof. Cassal’s Glossary of French Idioms, 
Gallicisms, and other Difficulties (Triibner), for 
his book is specially intended to serve as a 
vocabulary to a Reader by the same editor, on 
which ground he includes notices, biographical 
and social, to explain allusions in the text. 
These are occasionally unnecessary—e.g., those 
on Café Anglais, Henri VIII., Boulevard Jardin 
des Plantes. Knowledge of others could only be 
expected to come from pure cram; while the 
Professor, in sympathy for the voracious “ pro- 
gressive student,” who is with difficulty induced 
not to devour the whole of any author he may 
taste, gives hints as to what should be read, 
seen, or studied. His course includes all 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, some Kant, Mably, 
Plato’s Republic, La Chanson de Roland, 
Thucydides, not to mention other stiffish 
reading. It is satisfactory to find that he has 
added such light literature as Corinne, some 
of Alfred de Musset, and Ze Conscrit; and that 
he says of Paul de Kock, “ Il ne va jamais trop 
loin.” It may almost be doubted whether this 
book will add much to Prof. Cassal’s reputation 
as a teacher. 

Herr Strouwelle’s French Genders (Williams 
and Norgate), seventy pages, will hardly afford 
more instruction than is contained in ordinary 
grammars in half-a-dozen pages. Is the printer 
or the editor responsible for ‘‘ movable”—so 
spelt several times ? 

Without having put to the test of use M. 
Roulier’s Second Book of French Composition 
(Hachette), we may say that the rules seem 
complete enough, and the pieces selected for 
translation illustrative and free from dulness. 
If there is a fault it is that progress is too 
gradual; but this might be met by taking more 
than one rule at a time and parts only of each 
exercise. This plan has the merit of making 
provision for a second term’s work with perhaps 
some of the same boys. 

The same publishers have brought out Part I. 
of Saintine’s Picciola, a story which won the 
higher Monthyon Prize and the Legion of 
Honour for its diffident author, and of which 
Napoleon III. wrote from Ham that he had 
found it a lesson—even a solace. The notes by 
M. Paul Baume, though perhaps too much in 
the nature of a vocabulary, render the book 
available for junior classes, and for girls 
especially we can recommend its use. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s Progressive French 
Reader (First Year), by M. G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, 
of the Bedford Modern School, contains about 
ninety pages of varied selections, graduated to 
some extent, supplemented by notes and vo- 
cabulary—or, rather, by two vocabularies ; for 
the meanings of words in the earlier part are 
given in order of subjects, as they occur, as 
well as in the alphabetical vocabulary. ‘1h 
seems unnecessary, a moderate amount of dic- 
tionary work being good for beginners; but the 
explanations of some more common differences 
of construction contained in the Introduction 
might well be learnt by heart as a foundation 
for French translation. The book is likely to 
supply a want by obviating constant changes 
of books by advancing pupils. ‘ 

We have also received the same authors 
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French Reader (second year) and his Pro- 
gressive French Course (third year). The former 
contains a good supply both of prose and 
verse, with notes grammatical and historical ; 
the latter, devoted entirely to syntax, dis- 
tinguishes the more important rules by heavier 
type; while the exercises, French into English 
and English into French, are graduated in 
difficulty, but are not intended for boys below 
the ordinary standard of a fifth form. 

Messrs. Hachette have sent us two French 
reading-books, the first being d’Aubigndé’s 
Histoire de Bayart, to an ordinary French- 
printed edition of which have been added 
notes, grammatical and explanatory, by M. 
Jules Bué. We question the utility of the 
bio- and geographical dictionary, which gives 
us to a half-mile the distance from Turin to 
Asti, yet would leave the eager student to seek 
for Bologna south-west of Ferrara ; while the 
Thyrrenian Sea is made less familiar to us than it 
need be. Little can be learnt from this part of 
the book except by cramming ; but the idiomatic 
notes are quite worthy of M. Bué, and are in 
many cases of real value, though we have 
found a few more words of which derivations 
might be suggested—this being really the safest 
way of forming a student’s vocabulary. The 
second is a selection from mediaeval literature 
up to the time of Louis XI. (Choice Readinys 
from French History, Part I., by Gustave 
Masson). The apparatus supplied consists of 
synoptic tables of French mediaeval dialects, 
their characteristics and principal texts, with 
versions of the first psalm of each century from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth, notes on the pieces 
chosen by M. Masson, and glossaries of Langue 
d@’Oil and Langue d’Oc expressions. The early 
part of the text leaves, of course, little scope for 
selection, the Serments de Strasbourg and the 
Chanson de Roland being inevitable. The 
book appeals to a much more limited circle of 
readers than the editor’s previous works, but is 
a most convincing answer to the still-lurking 
idea that England cannot attract foreign scholars 
as teachers of foreign languages. 

The same firm have also brought out a little 
book on French Pronunciation and Reading, by 
Louis Desru. If pronunciation can be taught 
‘“‘by the book,” the author has every right to 
hope for success, his work being complete and 
logical, except in so far that some rules are 
given in English, some in French, without 
apparent reason for the change. We do not 
quite grasp M. Desru’s definition of quantity as 
‘omission of the voice more or less strong; ” and, 
though he names three kinds of reading—ora- 
torical, serious, and familiar, or conversational— 
he does not attempt in any way to explain how 
the three kinds differ, but limits his remarks to 
the last. His thirty-five pages of illustration 
would, of course, serve for a class reading-book ; 
they include M. Guizot’s Letter on Punctuation. 

Their First German Book, by A. Leopold 
Becker, of Tiverton School, professedly intended 
for beginners, travels over a good deal of ground 
somewhat rapidly, and adheres, we see with 
regret, to the weak and strong declension 
system. It contains, however, plenty of exer- 
cisés and examination papers, and a few reading 

essons, and may prove useful. 

Outline of English History. First Period. 
B.C. 55 to A.D. 1603. By S. R. Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at King’s College, 
London, (Longmans.) No manual of English 
History for children lately published can com- 
pare with this little book, which will be heartily 
Welcomed by all interested in education. In- 

stead of being a collection of detached scraps of 
information, of very unequal importance, in- 
terspersed with needless dates and names, it 
Teally is what the Preface promises, “the story 
of our country’s history.” Children will not 
sarn froma it that Henry I. died from eating 

Mpreys, nor that his son was drowned in the 





‘‘ White Ship ;” nor will they be wearied with 
the names and dates of all the battles of the 
Wars of the Roses; but they will learn—what 
no History written for them has yet taught— 
that every nation, like every individual, has a 
continuous life and growth. Noevent affecting 
the development of the English nation is 
passed over, while such as have left no lasting 
results are either omitted, or only lightly 
touched on. More than this, the thoughts and 
feelings, the needs and the sufferings, which 
formed the roots of the nation’s growth, are not 
left untold; and not only will the reasoning 
powers of children be stimulated by the tracing 
of cause and effect, but their best sympathies 
will be awakened by all that is noblest in their 
country’s history. They will realise, as they 
are seldom enabled to do, the rarely remembered 
truth that 


** Thoughts that great hearts oncejbroke for,;we 

Breathe cheaply in the common air ; 

The dust we trample heedlessly 

Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare 

Who perished, opening for their race 

New pathways to the commonplace.” 
But that which above all distinguishes this 
little book is the remarkable fairness with which 
Prof. Gardiner deals with those subjects which 
are too often misrepresented from political or 
religious bias. This rare sense of justice is 
apparent throughout, but strikingly so in those 
chapters which deal with monasteries and with 
the Reformation. The simple language, the 
clear explanations of difficulties, and the excel- 
lent maps add to the value of the book, which 
is not only the work of a scholar, but of one 
who evidently sympathises with the children for 
whom he writes. In a work with so much to 
recommend it, it matters little that a few of the 
derivations given are doubtful, that trial by 
ordeal is not described ’quite exactly, or that the 
chronology of an event is slightly incorrect, as 
is the case with Queen Elizabeth’s speech to her 
troops at Tilbury. These slight inaccuracies 
will, no doubt, be corrected in the next edition. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are informed by the authorities of the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Presses that 
the publication of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament will take place about the 
middle of May. 


A NEw volume of The Sacred Books of the 
East is ready for publication. It contains the 
first instalment of the canonical writings of the 
Buddhists, translated from the so-called Pali, 
the sacred language of Ceylon. The volume 
consists of two parts: first, a new translation, 
by Prof. Max Miiller, of the famous Dham- 
mapada, a collection of metrical sentences, 
ascribed to Buddha, with an Introduction 
treating of the history and chronology of the 
Buddhist canon; secondly, a translation of the 
Suttanipdta, by Prof. Fausbill, of Copenhagen. 
A translation of this work, published in 1874, 
by Sir M. Coomara Swimy, is not quite com- 
plete, nor always to be depended on. 


Pror. Josep Mayor has prepared for 
publication in a separate and expanded form a 
‘¢ Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to 
Cicero,” which formed part of the Introduction 
to his lately published edition of Cicero’s treatise 
De Natura Deorum. The book will be shortly 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 


Mr. Witi1AmM Exwis, whose death at the 
age of eighty was recorded in our columns last 
week, was well known among educationists for 
his efforts to extend the teaching in schools of 
political economy in its more distinctively 
social aspects. Long before Board schools 
existed Mr. Ellis gave large sums of money and 
much personal exertion to found and support 





elementary schools in which such instruction 
should be given, and many of his writings were 
directed to advance the same end. His interest 
in this subject had not slackened, for we learn 
that at the time of his death he was assisting 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller in her preparation of a 
school-book of a novel character upon ‘ Social 
Economy,” as the Education Department terms 
it. The plan of the book was fully sketched 
out and a considerable portion written, and its 
appearance will not be delayed by the death of 
Mr. Ellis. It will be shortly issued by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co., who some years ago pub- 
lished Mr, Ellis’s book called Aids to the Young 
in their Efforts at Self-Guidance, which, although 
much appreciated by teachers, has been long 
out of print. 


Pror. Ropertson SmirH is employing the 
leisure enforced on him by the Commission of 
the Free Church of Scotland to deliver a course 
of twelve lectures on Old-Testament Criticism 
to popular audiences in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. The experiment, made at the request of 
a large number of prominent Free Churchmen, 
has proved a success, the average attendance 
at the course in the two cities being little short 
of 1,700. We understand that the lectures will 
be published in April by Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, of Edinburgh, under the title The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church. 


Messrs. HoppER AND Sroventon’s forth- 
coming works include a new volume by the 
Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, on The Chief End of 
Revelation; an important Handbook of Christian 
Evidences, by the Rey. Prof. R. A. Redford, 
entitled The Christian’s Plea; Our Daily Life: 
its Duties and its Dangers, by the Rev. Canon 
Bell; India, Past and Present : a Popular History 
of its Conquest, with a Chapter on Afghanistan, 
Map, and Illustrations, by the Rey. Bourchier 
Wrey Savile; Robert Hall, by E. Paxton Hood, 
and Thomas Chalmers, by Dr. Donald Fraser, 
being the fifth and sixth volumes of the 
Biographical series, ‘‘Men Worth Remem- 
bering;” Heredity, Marriage, Labour, and 
Socialism, four volumes completing the author- 
ised English edition of the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
widely known ‘ Boston Monday Lectures; ” 
Dr. Wainwright’s critical volume, Scientific 
Sophisms: a Review of Current Theories con- 
cerning Atoms, Apes, and Men; a popular 
account of Exeter Hall, with a steel Portrait of 
Lord Shaftesbury and other Illustrations; and 
new editions of Africa, Past and Present, by An 
Old Resident, and J. B. Gough’s latest work, 
Sunlight and Shadow. 


THE second volume of Prof. Lewis Campbell’s 
edition of Sophocles, completing the work, will be 
published in March by the Clarendon Press. It 
contains the Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 
and Fragments. The plan of editing is uniform 
with that pursued in the first volume. There 
is a short Introduction to each play, the various 
readings of the chief MSS. are printed under 
the text, and the explanatory notes are at the 
foot of the page. The Fragments are also 
furnished with brief English notes, both critical 
and explanatory. The work now brought toa 
close (consisting of about 1,100 pages) includes 
(1) a revision of the text; (2) a continuous 
interpretation of the text as adopted; (3) in- 
troductions to the seven plays; (4) an essay on 
the language; (5) an account of the MSS., with 
some examination of the relation in which the 
chief MS. stands to the rest. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BuLAcKETT will shortly 
publish a new novel by the author of Ursula’s 
Love Story, &c., entitled Love Knots, in three 
volumes. 


Tue extracts from the Liber Veritatum of 
Gascoigne, now on the eve of publication by the 
Clarendon Press, are the only contemporaneous 
comment on affairs of Church and State in 
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England during the first half of the fifteenth 
century (1403-58). They have been selected 
and edited from the original MS. in Lincoln 
College, Oxford, by Prof. Thorold Rogers, M.P., 
with a Preface and Introduction. Apart from 
the light which they throw on political events, 
they are singularly illustrative of the sentiment 
which influenced the orthodox reformers in the 
sixteenth century—viz., those who wished to 
sever England from the Papal Court without 
abandoning the creed of the Roman Church. 


WE understand that Canon Farrar has in the 
press 2 new volume of sermons in which, under 
the title Mercy and Judgment : a Few Last Words 
on Christian Eschatology, he deals specially with 
the subject in reference to the volume What is 
of Faith? recently published by Dr. Pusey. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will be the publishers. 


THE Nurse’s Handbook is the title of a little 
book announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for the use 
of those who visit among the poor. 


Pror. DInuMANN, the President of the Fifth 
International Congress of Orientalists, to be 
held at Berlin, has sent out his invitations for 
September 12-17. All Oriental scholars who 
wish to take part in the proceedings have to 
take tickets (10s.), to be obtained from F. A. 
Brockhaus, publisher, Leipzig, or Asher and 
Co., Berlin. Those who intend to read papers 
have to write to the President or the members 
of the committee—Profs. Lepsius, Olshausen, 
Kuhn, Sachau, Weber, &c. 


A NEw edition (the fourth) will shortly be 
published of the first volume of Prof. Coning- 
ton’s Vergil in the ‘“ Bibliotheca Classica,” 
edited by Prof. H. Nettleship. It will contain 
alditional Notes, a fresh Memoir, and three 
original essays on ‘‘The Ancient Critics of 
Vergil,’ ‘‘Ancient Vergilian Commentators,” 
and ‘‘ The Text of Vergil.” 


Mr. FI. R. SratHam, who contributes an 
article to the current number of the Fortnightly 
entitled ‘‘How to get out of South African 
Difficulties,” has in preparation a book on 
South Africa. From Mr. Statham’s experience 
as a journalist, both in the Cape Colony and in 
Natal, his book ought to be of permanent value, 
as well as of special interest at the present 
time. 

A THIRD edition of Mr. Herbert) Spencer’s 
Principles of Psychology, with an additional part 
entitled ‘‘ Congruities,” is announced by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate. 


A FReEnc# translation of the address delivered 
by Dr. Ingram at the Trades’ Union Congress 
at Dublin in September last will appear in 
the March number of the Zevue Occidentale. 


THERE is announced as in preparation A 
Collection of Ancient Carols, previous to the 
Eighteenth Century, with Accompanying Tunes, 
the words edited by Robert Charles Hope, of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, editor of Barn- 
abe Googe’s Popish Kingdome, the music edited 
by Wilham Creser, Mus.{Doc. Oxon., organist 
and choir-master of St. Martin’s, Scarborough ; 
also, A Listory of the Seals and Armorial Bear- 
ings of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, 
to be illustrated with twenty-six coloured plates 
and sixty engravings of seals, by W. H. St. John 
Hope, bL.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


TuE Revue Critique for February 14 contains 
a review, by M. J. J. Jusserand, of Prof. 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England, 
which is characterised as ‘‘de ceux qu'il est 
nécessaire de posséder et qui, jusqu’) un 
certain point, font époque parce que, ’ leur 
dute, ils se sont trouvés les meilleurs.” 

A PROPOSAL was recently made to remove 
Lord Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief 
from the Free Library of Galasbiels. Though 
supported by two ministers, the proposal was 





rejected in the library committee by a majority 
of ten to six. 


TERE is considerable activity in the publish- 
ing trade at Manchester. An elegant edition 
of the works of John Critchley Prince has just 
been issued; and we have now to record the 
appearance of the first volume of a handsome 
collection of the writings of Mr. Edwin Waugh, 
which will extend to ten volumes. A popular 
edition of the works of Mr. Ben. Brierley is in 
preparation, and also a cheap and uniform issue 
of the novels of Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. Mr. 
J. T. Slugg’s Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty 
Yeare Ago will be issued shortly. 


Wir reference to the statement in our last 
number that, under the new Free Libraries 
Bill, ‘the accounts of all free libraries are to 
be submitted to the House of Commons once 
a year,” we are requested to explain that by 
the ‘‘accounts” spoken of are meant, not 
balance-sheets, but returns. It may be added 
that the Bill does not consolidatefor amend the 
Scotch and Irish Acts, but only those relating 
to England. | 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the Times writes : 
—‘‘ An interesting publication is expected here 
shortly in the shape of a selection from the 
political correspondence between the Prince 
Consort and King William, now the German 
Emperor.” 


Pror. Marcu reports, in the North American 

Review, the help that the Americans are giving 
to the Philological Society's new English 
Dictionary. Two hundred and seventy-eight 
Americar authors and fifty-five others, in 
1,008 volumes, have been undertaken by 150 
readera, of whom Pennsylvania gives the largest 
number, twenty-five; while Japan yields two, 
Canada two, and Italy one. 
‘‘The American authors selected are such that 
they will be pretty sure to yield quotations for all 
the words used to name the physical features, pro- 
ductions, and other objects of the country, and the 
peculiar acts, habits, and relations to be found 
—, The common words will also be fairly illus- 
trated. 


Pror. Marcn’s address on the re-opening 
of the handsome Pardee Hall—containing the 
Museums, Laboratories, Library, Lecture and 
Reading Rooms of his college, Lafayette, Penn- 
svlvania—has been published. The original 
Hall was given by Mr. Ario Pardee in 1873, 
and was burnt in June 1879. With the insur- 
ance money on it, its present handsome suc 
cessor was built, and was opened in November 
1880. 

Tue first volume of the Minor Works of 
Wilhelm Grimm will be published almost im- 
mediately. 


WE are sorry to hear that the literary 
monthly Review published in Finnish at 
Helsingfors has ceased to exist. Beside the 
forty-two Finnish papers appearing in the 
Grand Duchy. one is published at St. Peters- 
burg and another at Calumet, in Michigan, in 
~ interests of Finnish emigrants to the United 

tates. 


Among recent Polish publications attention is 
called to M. K. W. Wojeicki’s work on social 
and intellectual life at Warsaw from 1800 to 
1830, and the volume published on the occasion 
of Kraszewski’s jubilee. 


TueE Norman Society of Antiquaries has just 
published its thirtieth volume, containing 
some valuable documents and studies bearing 
on the Hundred Years’ War, and an unedited 
Life of St. Margaret by Wace. 


Polybiblion calls attention to the Bulletin 
Mensuel issued by Messrs. Morgand and Fatout. 
The February number contains a biography 
and portrait of Frantz Banzonnet, chromo- 
lithographs of two magnificent old bindings, 





and facsimiles of the title-pages of various 
very rare books. It likewise chronicles the sale 
of drawings, &c., by Gravelot, Boucher, Moreau, 
Saint-Aubin, and others at prices so high as to 
wring from our contemporary the regretful 
remark, ‘‘Ce sont 1) morceaux de millionnaire, 
et il n’y a guére qu’un prince de la finance ou 
un lord dela Grande-Bretagne qui puisse songer 
i. les posséder.” 


THE Rev. Samuel Beal, Professor of Chinese 
in University College, London, will give, on 
March 23 and 24, at three p.m., two lectures 
on ‘* The Northern Accounts of the Two First 
Buddhist Councils.” These lectures will be 
open to the public without payment or ticket. 

AT the next meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society Mr. Furnivall will read a short paper 
“On the Odd Notion of Dr. Leo that in Z'imon 
of Athens, III. iv. 112, 


*¢¢ Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius Vilorxa,’ 


the Word Ullorxa means Five Pounds, or Ten 
Angels, £30 6s. 8d.” 


THE first instalment of M. Mrochek-Droz- 
dovsky’s Historical and Philological Comment- 
ary on the Lusskaya Pravda, the earliest 
monument of Russian legislation, is almost 
ready for the press. Besides the general 
Preface, an exhaustive account of the primitive 
leathern money of Russia will be given in the 
first part. 


THE special distinction of the Histow Bunyan 
(Walker and Oo.) is that the sides of the cover 
mainly cousist of “ boards” ‘‘ warranted made 
of the oak taken from Elstow church ” last year. 
It is alarming to know that the old building 
is being ‘‘ restored,” for to lovers of old build- 
ings no word has a more ominous and ghastly 
sound than “restoration.” We can only hope 
for the best, prepared for the worst. Mean- 
while, here are before us two slices of its old 
oak helping to form a handsome binding for a 
handsome volume. Having sated our eyes with 
the exterior, we find inside, on excellent paper, 
a well-printed copy of the immortal allegory, 
with illustrations by W. Gunston and 
others, and a Prefatory Memoir, illustrated 
by charming drawings of Elstow church, 
and various old doors and other things that 
are, or may be, associated with Bunyan. 
The memoir (its grammar is not all that 
might be wished: ‘‘neither of Bunyan’s 
marriages are entered here,” ‘‘the terms... 
is not to be accepted”) shows some independent 
research, as well as an adequate knowledge of 
the standard authorities. Mr. Cary-Elwes’ 
claim for Chalgrave as Bunyan’s birthplace is 
well stated, and deserves consideration. The 
best point made is that Bunyan is not the 
author of all the marginal writings in the well- 
known copy of Foxe’s Martyrs now in the 
public library at Bedford. It a little raises 
our idea of his cultivation to know that the 
worst of those doggerel verses are probably not 
his. But surely there is a plentiful lack of 
judgment in saying that, ‘“‘though he states 
he soon forgot all he learnt [at school—in a 
grammar school—probably the Harpur Charity 
School at Bedford], there can be no doubt he 
was not only a proficient reader of English 
classics, especially the Bible, but imbibed the 
passion for literary work which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him”! We must not forget to 
mention that this edition has a useful Index. 

We have received The Chinese Opium 
Smoker (S. W. Partridge and Co.). It consists 
of twelve illustrations, reproduced. from the 
Chinese, together with descriptive letterpress 
to each. The illustrations are certainly very 
effective and, indeed, interesting for more 
reasons than one. If only the letterpress had 
more of description and less of moralising, W® 
fancy that its object would be better achieved. 


WE haye alsa regoived The Eastern Question 
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Solved: a Vision of the Future, by ‘‘ Budge” 
(W. H. Allen and Co.); The Land Question, 
Treland, No. VIII.: Mr. Bonamy Frice on the 
Three F.’s (William Ridgway); Boston Monday 
Lectures for 1881 (R. D. Dickinson) ; Unlaw in 
Judgments of the Judicial Committee and its 
Remedies: a Letter to Canon Liddon by Prof. 
Pusey (Parkers and Rivingtons) ; The Formation 
and Growth of Society out of Christian Marriage, 
by the Rev. R. Belaney (Burns and Oates) ; 
English Institutions and the Irish Race, by A. M. 
Topp (reprinted from the Melbourne Review) ; 
The Scientific Roll and Magazine of System- 
atised Notes, conducted by Alexander Ramsay— 
“Climate,” Vol. I. (Bradbury, Agnew and ae 
The New National Reading Books, Standard IV. 
(National [Society's Depository); Lessons in 
Gaelic for the Use of Schools and Self-Instruction, 
by J. E. N.{(Dublin: Gill and Son); Murby’s 
Imperial Grammar for the Code of 1880, 
Standards IV., V., and VI. (Thomas Murby) ; 
&e., &e. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for March is an ex- 
ceptionally good number. Mr. Gosse con- 
tributes a paper on ‘‘ Sir George Etherege,” in 
which he calls attention to a neglected volume 
of MS. in the British Museum, the Letter- Book 
of Etherege when he was envoy at Regens- 
burg, 1685-87. Mr. Gosse raises many 
questions of importance concerning the history 
of the English stage, such as the origin of 
rhyme in the drama and the influence of 
Molitre in England. The letters of Ether- 
idge seem to contain much interesting in- 
formation about the social life of Germany at 
the end of the seventeenth century. We trust 
that Mr. Gosse may return to them at some 
futuretime. J.A.S8.’s ‘‘Autumn Wanderings” 
across the Alps to Viareggio is too diffuse and 
not sufficiently precise to be a good sample of 
the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey” of an aesthetician. 
G, A. solves the question, ‘‘ Who were the 
Fairies ?” by answering that they are survivals 
of the traditions of the Neolithic period. 
“Bhagoo” will be read with great interest 
when it is known that it is a sketch of the 
actual life of a Hindoo and his fortunes under 
the British rule. It is written with a mixture 
of humour and pathos that makes it vivid and 
impressive. The general conclusion of the 
writer as to the results of British rule on the 
natives is worth quoting. 


“ By a rigorous taxation we help him to accumulate 
those debts which, by reason of his improvidence 
and ignorance, he is too ready toincur. But we 
do little towards making him more provident or 
less ignorant ; and, when he shows the brute side of 
a nature we have helped to brutalise, we hang him 
up between earth and heaven, and hold forth about 
‘his righteous doom,’ and vapour of how ‘ we hold 
the land in trust for the natives.’ ” 


Macmillan’s Magazine is strong in literary 
criticism. Mr. Matthew Arnold writes about 
Byron as he has recently done about Words- 
worth, and advocates an attempt to separate 
Byron’s good work from the mass which he 
produced. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Arnold explains his “‘criticism of life” theory 
of poetry. He tells us that this expression was 
meant to apply to all literature, and that 
poetry must first fulfil that definition before it 
1s subjected to the laws of strictly poetic beauty 
and truth. Mr. Arnold says many good things 
incidentally about Shelley and Leopardi as well 
as Byron. Mr. Alfred Austin discusses Mr. 
Swinburne’s recent criticism of “ Tennyson and 
de Musset,” protesting forcibly against the exag- 
gerations in many of Mr. Swinburne’s literary 
judgments. Mr. Hitchman gives an account of 
“The Penny Press,” by which he means the 
cheap weeklies read by the lower classes. 


tt, R. J, Martin writes on “ Connemara,” with | 





especial reference to the condition of land. 
holding in that part of Ireland. 


Tue last number of Harper is one of much 
interest. The article most attractive to English- 
men is that by Mr. Lathrop, called “ Literary 
and Social Boston,” with its admirable portraits 
of Messrs. Emerson, Howells, Whipple, Aldrich, 
and others. The illustrations, as usual, are 
abundant and excellent. 


THE Rivista Europea of February 16 has an 
article on ‘‘ Paul and Seneca,” written without 
any bias in favour of religion, but considering 
simply the historical appropriateness of the 
moral teaching of St. Paul. Its entire im- 
partiality would be impossible in an English 
writer of any school of thought. 








OBITUARY, 


Sir G. Pomeroy CoLteEy, of whose sad death 
everybody has been thinking during the past 
week, was not a professional author. Indeed, 
he was too much of a soldier to be much of a 
writer. But he possessed all those talents and 
all those tastes which go to make up the literary 
man. Whether he was using his pen or was 
engaged in conversation, his learning and his 
culture were alike conspicuous. The modesty 
of his nature was another quality which im- 
pressed itself on all who met him. 


Many of our readers will share the regret 
with which we announce that M. Paul Meyer, 
Professor in the College of France, has lost the 
English wife whom he came to this country to 
marry but a few months ago. 


Tue Finnish poet, Prof. Fredrik Cygnaeur, 
died at Helsingfors on February 7, ageu 
seventy-four. His patriotic verses, which were 
collected in five volumes in 1870, enjoyed great 
popularity in Finland. He was also the author 
of two successful dramas—Claes Flemings Tider 
and Hertig Johans Ungdomsdrimmar. 


THE death is also announced of the Rev. 
Moses Margoliouth, Vicar of Little Linford, 
Bucks, the writer of a great many works upon 
theology and upon the past and future of the 
Jewish race; of Mr. John W. Dwinelle, of 
California, the author of a Colonial History of 
San Francisco; and of J. J. Haus, the senior 
professor in the University of Ghent, and the 
author of several valuable treatises of criminal 
jurisprudence. 








NOTES ON HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 


In the two last numbers of the !Ziterarische 
Berichte aus Ungarn—which reproduces in 
German such information about Hungarian 
literary and scientific matters as is likely to 
interest non-Huvgarians*—the most inter- 
esting article is Herr Sturm’s on; the 
epic trilogy of Hungary’s greatest poet, 
M. Arany. So far as a generous and sym- 
pathetic analysis written by a man who is him- 
self a poet can give the reader an idea of a 
poem he has not read, this article is fairly satis- 
factory. Tothose who wish to know something 
about modern Hungarian poetry, its perusal 
may be confidently recommended. On February 
7, 1846, the Kisfaludy Society offered a prize 
of fifteen ducats for a narrative poem whose 
hero should be some historical personage still 
living in the people’s memory. John Arany 
was then thirty years old, and filled the office 
of town clerk in his birthplace, Szalonta, in the 
county of Bihar. A year later he was recognised 
as one of the greatest poets of his nation, his 
poem Toldi having gained the prize. In the 
strict sense of the word, Nicholas Toldi was not 
as historical personage, but his name was pre- 
served in popular tradition, and a certain con- 





* See Acapemy, February 22, 1$79, p. 167. 





nexion existed between the poet and his hero. 
The Aranys were vassals of the Toldis, but, 
being driven out by the Turks from their homes 
in Nagyfalu, the old seat of the Toldis, they 
became heyduks in the armies of the Ré- 
kéezis, from whom they received patents of 
nobility, and Szalonta, the estate of the Toldis 
—who by this time had become extinct—to 
hold upon heyduk tenure. This interesting 
connexion doubtless suggested his subject 
to the poet. His only materials, besides 
the popular tradition, were a rude rhyming 
chronicle of the sixteenth century; and it is 
interesting to see how the modern poet has used, 
amplified, refined, and ennobled the rough ore 
of his predecessor, Ilosvai. In 1848 Arany had 
begun a continuation of his poem, the MS. of 
which he showed to his friend the poet Petifi; 
but, owing to the troubles that followed that 
disastrous year, J'oldi’s Evening, in which the 
end of the hero’s life is narrated, was not pub- 
lished until 1854. The last-written, but in the 
order of the trilogy the second part, Toldi’s Love, 
appeared at the end of 1879. As the poet has 
himself explained it, this long delay of twenty- 
five years was due to various subjective cause :. 
In the first place the subject was none of his 
choosing ; his friends, beginning with Petiti, 
urged him, ‘‘as he had already made hands and 
feet, to add a trunk thereto.” He saw that in 
this intermediate part he must represent his 
hero in love; but, at the same time, he felt him- 
self hampered by the tradition and what he had 
himself written in the two parts already com- 
posed. It was evident that Toldi’s love-story 
must not end happily. When to these em- 
barrassments, arising from his subject, we add 
the distractions of official work, the attractions 
of more congenial subjects, and the sorrows 
which befal most of us as we advance in life, 
perhaps twenty-five years of lassitude and vacil- 
lation are easily accounted for. J inis corunat 
opus. The importunities of his friends have 
been justified by the result, and Toldi’s love- 
story is one of those towrs de force in which the 
difficulty of the subject has compelled the poet 
to put forth all his powers, while it fetters the 
attention of the reader. 

Another most interesting article is M. Sala- 
mon’s Denkrede on the Hungarian historian, 
Bishop Horviith, pronounced before the Hun- 
garian Academy on May 28, 1880. It is 
especially marked by the elevated tone in which 
it is ‘composed, communicating to the reader 
the author’s reverential sympathy for the object 
of his panegyric. But besides its moral char- 
acteristics and its literary charms, which are 
very fairly preserved in the German version, it 
has solid claims on anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the modern history of Hungary. M. 
Salamon indicates with brevity and clearness 
the peculiar position, between 1825 and 1848, 
of the Hungarian nation towards its own past. 
Next, reviewing the historical works in in 
garian, Latin, and German which were then 
available to the Hungarian public, he shows 
how far they were from satisfying its new 
requirements. The treatment of Hungarian 
history seemed to have fallen exclusively into 
the hands of the poets, when, in 1836, the 
Academy awarded the prize for a History of 
Industry and Commerce in Hungary to Michael 
Horvith, a young Catholic priest. He was, in 
fact, the only competitor. This prize seems to 
have revealed to Horvath his vocation. From 
that time to the end of his life, including 
eighteen years of political exile, he devoted 
himself to writing the historyjof Hungary. M. 
Salamon lays emphasis on the fact that Horvath 
wrote Hungarian history. In the composition of 
history there are three stages—the collection of 
materials, the critical sifting of the same, and 
lastly the composition of the history. It might 
be plausibly argued that each step in the process 
should be delayed until the preyioys one had 
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been completed; but Horvith, like Richelieu, 
to whom M. Salamon compares him, saw that 
such a course would be logical, but not practical. 
As a Prussian general, in the war against 
Napoleon L., said, ‘‘If you will only do what is 
absolutely the best, you will end by doing 
nothing.” Horvith began by issuing, in 1841, 
a short compendium of Hungarian history 
in one small volume; then, between 1843 and 
1846, he enlarged the work into four volumes. 
Shortly afterwards followed the troubles of 1848- 
49, in which Horviith took part as bishop and 
Ministerof Public Instruction. In 1860, while an 
exile, he brought out a corrected edition, also in 
four volumes. Lastly, in 1871-73, he published 
an enlarged edition in eight volumes, continuing 
the history to 1825, instead of stopping, as 
previously, at 1790. He had published, before 
his return home, two historical works which 
may be regarded as continuations of his history 
—one, in two volumes, on the twenty-five years 
from 1823 to 1848, and the other, in three 
volumes, on the struggles of 1848-49. M. 
Salamon, who, in spite of his enthusiastic ad- 
miration, is far from attributing perfection to 
his master’s work, expresses his regret that 
Horviith, instead of attempting a complete 
history of the struggle in which he was himself 
personally engaged, had not confined himself to 
giving, in the form of memoirs, his own per- 
sonal experience and knowledge. He also 
points out that Horviith was a child of his 
times—i.e., of the times when he was young— 
and that his ideas about history were too much 
influenced by those of classical antiquity to 
satisfy the present generation of Hungarians, 
affected as they are by modern, or, as they are 
generally called, scientific conceptions of 
history. 

Our space does not allow of our doing more 
than mentioning the notice of M. Pulszky’s 
Memoirs, of M. Jakab’s History of the Unitarian 
Church in Transylvania, and of M. Salamon’s 
History of Budapest. Literary activity in 
Hungary is still principally occupied with his- 
tory, and, in that department, with the collec- 
tion of data. 

With the end of the year 1880 the Literarische 
Berichte aus Ungarn has changed its name and 
its form. We have before us the first number 
eighty-eight pages) of the Unyarische Revue 
Brockhaus), which is to appear on the 15th of 
every month. It closely resembles its quarterly 
predecessor, though perhaps somewhat lighter 
inform. The prospectus, printed on the cover, 
promises ‘‘ a comprehensive picture, not only of 
the literary and scientific, but also of the whole 
intellectual and public life” of Hungary, 
together with the views and opinions of 
foreigners upon Hungarian matters. The three 
large print articles treat of the Deutschenhetze in 
Hungary, the conspiracy of Martinovics, and 
an account of the Humanist, Galeotto Marzio. 
The last-named is an extract from the Analecta 
ad Historiam Renascentium in Hungaria Lit- 
terarum Spectantia by the Hungarian scholar, 
Dr. Abel. ArtTnoUR J. PATTERSON. 








WALT WHITMAN ON CARLYLE. 


Watt WuitMan, writing of the death of 
Carlyle in the Critic of February 12, says :— 


**As a representative author, a literary figure, 
no man else will bequeath to the future more 
significant hints of our stormy era, its fierce 
paradoxes, its din, and its struggling parturition 
periods than Carlyle... . Two conflicting ago- 
nistic elements seem to have contended in the 
man, sometimes pulling him different ways like 
wild horses. He was a cautious, conservative 
Scotchman, fully aware what a foetid gas-bag 
much of modern radicalism is; but then his great 
heart demanded reform, demanded change—an 
always sympathetic, always human heart—often 
terribly at odds with his scornful brain, ,. . 





Though he was no Chartist or Radical, I consider 
Carlyle’s by far the most indignant comment or 
protest anent the fruits of feudalism to-day in 
Great Britain. . .. For the last three years we 
in America have had transmitted glimpses of 
Carlyle’s prostration and bodily decay....A 
week ago I read such an item just before I started 
out for my customary evening stroll between eight 
and nine. In the fine cold night, unusually clear 
(February 5, 1881), as I walked some open grounds 
adjacent. the condition of Carlyle, and his approach- 
ing—perhaps even then actual—death, filled me 
with thoughts, eluding statement, and curiously 
blending with the scene. The planet Venus, an 
hour high in the west, with all her volume and 
lustre recovered (she has been shorn and languid 
for nearly a year), including an additional senti- 
ment I never noticed before—not merely voluptuous, 
Paphian, steeping, fascinating—now with calm, com- 
manding, dazzling seriousness and hautewr—the Milo 
Venus now. Upward tothe zenith, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Moon past her quarter, trailing in proces- 
sion, with the Pleiades following, and the constella- 
tion Taurus, and red Aldebaran. Not a cloud in 
heaven. Orion strode through the south-east with 
his glittering belt, and a trifle below hung the sun 
of the night, Sirius. Every star dilated, more 
vitreous, nearer than usual. Not as in some clear 
nights, when the larger stars entirely outshine the 
rest. Every little star or cluster just as distinctly 
visible and just as nigh. Berenice’s Hair showing 
every gem, and new ones. To the north-east and 
north, the Sickle, the Goat and Kids, Cassiopeia, 
Castor and Pollux, and the two Dippers. While 
through the whole of this silent, indescribable 
show, enclosing and bathing my whole receptivity, 
ran the thought of Carlyle dying. (To soothe and 
spiritualise, and, as far as may be, solve the 
mysteries of death and genius, consider them under 
the stars at midnight.) 

*¢ And now that he has gone hence, can it be that 
Thomas Carlyle, soon to chemically dissolve in 
ashes and by winds, remains an identity still? In 
ways perhaps eluding all the statements, lore, and 
speculations of ten thousand years—eluding all 
possible statements to mortal sense—does he yet 
exist, a definite, vital being, a spirit, an individual 
—perhaps now wafted in space among those stellar 
systems which, suggestive and limitless as they 
are, merely edge more limitless, far more suggestive 
systems ? 

‘tT have no doubt of it. In silence, of a fine 
night, such questions are answered to the soul, the 
best answers that can be given. With me too, 
when depressed by some specially sad event or 
tearing problem, I wait till I go out under the 
stars for the last voiceless satisfaction.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
University College: Feb. 28, 1881. 

Will you allow me to say a few words on the 
inference you drew in last week’s ACADEMY 
from the recent extension of University College, 
‘*that the education of boys, fine art, and 
physical science are flourishing most in Gower 
Street” ? The Boys’ School has occupied the 
south wing for some years, and is not now in 
question. The Slade School of Fine Art has 
been on a peculiar footing from the first, and 
merely passes from smaller to larger rooms in 
the now completed north wing. What I desire 
to point out is that the remaining space gained 
by the recent extension of this wing has been 
allotted to various sections of physical science, 
not because these are flourishing more than 
other parts of the College work, but because of 
the great change that has come to pass in the 
conditions of scientific instruction. 1t might as . 
well be argued that physical science is flourish- 
ing most at Oxford or Berlin. There is no 
active academic centre anywhere at which it 
has not been found necessary of late years to 
provide enormously increased rooin for practical 
work in science. Here, on the first important 
extension of the buildings of the College proper 
—planned, as they originally were, before the 
new era of scientific activity—it was inevitable 
that the claims of such subjects as chemistry, 
physiology, &c., should first be considered. 
But so much are the departments of literature 
and philosophy also in course of expansion 
that the Council is only waiting for more money 
to come in before proceeding to recast and 
enlarge all that part of the College where they 
are now most inadequately housed. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Univer- 
sity College is now, any more than ever it was, 
content to be such a school of mere physical 
science as may now be found in_ several 
proyincial towns. Olassical work is being 
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igorously prosecuted by Profs. Goodwin and 
Church, vith the help of Prof. Charles Newton 
in archaeology, and, presently, of Prof. Post- 
gate in comparative philology; and, to mention 
put one of the chairs of modern literature, 
where is the study of English in all its forms, 
early or late, being directed with greater 
preadth or energy than by Prof. Henry Morley ? 
The number of students in these subjects by 
no means falls short of that in the scientific 
classes, when the medical students are dis- 
counted. Even in the least favourable case that 
could be thought of in a College South of the 
Tweed—the subject of mental philosophy— 
more than fifty students were at work last year. 
It is time, indeed, that some ungrudging 
recognition should be made of the labours of 
men like Malden, Key, Long, Goldstiicker, and 
others, with their present successors, to rear in 
London a school of the Literae Humaniores that 
could hold-its own with the newest fields of 
scientific interest. The recognition has been 
long delayed, but it can now be made to some 
purpose if the College is speedily helped towards 
the next extension which its authorities have in 


view. G. Croom ROBERTSON. 








SHAKSPERE’S ‘‘ VLLORXA.” 

Tiford, Essex: Feb, 23, 1881, 
This morning’s post brought me a presenta- 
tion copy of Zwei Abhandlungen aus dem Jahr- 
buche der Deutschen Shalkespeare- Gesellschaft, by 
my friend, Dr. I’. A. Leo. The second discussion 
is aboutthe mysterious word ‘‘ Vilorxa” in Timon 
of Athens, which the learned author believes to 
be part of a financial statement of account (vil 
or xa, 7.¢., five pounds or ten angels) inserted 
by mistake into the line where we find it. On 
p. 14 of the pamphlet he quotes from Knight’s 
Life of Shakspere a passage in which that 
worthy editor gives, from what he acceptsas a 
page of accounts ‘‘in the handwriting of Sir 

Arthur Mainwaring,” the following entry :— 


“6 August, 1602. Rewardes to the vaulter:, 


players, and 

dauncers. Of this X" to Burbidge’s players of 

Othello lxiiij" xviijs x4.” 

The excuse to which Mr. Knight was entitled 
cannot be extended to Dr. Leo, who had the 
best means at his elbow of knowing that the 
entire page, which indeed is to be found in the 
volume of Mainwaring’s accounts, at Bridge- 
water House, is not in the handwriting of Sir 
Arthur, nor yet in that of any other person of 
that time, but is a rank forgery of modern date. 
Twenty years ago it was independently examined 
by the best authorities of the day, among whom, 
Mr. Richard Gairdner, Mr. W. B. D. D. Turn- 
bull, Sir Frederic Madden, Sir T. Duffus Hardy, 
and Mr. N. E. 8. A. Hamilton certified to its 
spuriousness. See The Lgerton Papers, Camden 
Soc. Pub., 1840, p. 342; and my own state- 
ments in A Complete View of the Shakspere 
Controversy, 1861, pp. 261-65. 

For the slight inaccuracies in Knight’s ex- 
tract, of course Dr. Leo is not responsible; but 
he would have avoided them had he consulted 
the facsimile I give in my book. 

C. M. IncLEsy. 








CHAUCER’S ‘‘COARSENESS,” BYRON’S ‘“ HU- 
MOUR,” AND THE LYRICAL CAPABILITIES OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

London: March 2, 1881, 
While thanking Mr. G. Saintsbury for his 
notice of my ‘‘ Z'wo Great Englishwomen ; with 
an Essay on Poetry,” in the ACADEMY of the 

26th ult., I beg you will give me space for a 

word of comment on one or two of his remarks 


that touch on matters of far greater interest 


than me or my book, 





I trust that I am not incapable of feeling the 
charm of Chaucer’s Fabliaux; but if Mr. G. 
Saintsbury will refresh his recollection of the 
‘*Miller’s Tale” and some other things in 
Chaucer, and then say that the detection of 
coarseness, and bad coarseness, therein argues 
a “vulturine ” faculty, I shall be surprised. 

Mr. G. Saintsbury says that Byron had wit, 
but was so destitute of humour that I, in 
imputing it to him, prove myself to have none. 
Byron, as all the world knows, was resplend- 
ently witty. So brilliant and abounding was 
his wit that it has thrown his humour into the 
shade. But he had a vein of humour, true and 
racy, which was beginning to show itself as his 
affectations fell off in his later time. I am 
willing to rest the question on his delineation 
of Suwarrow. If there is no humour in that, 
I know not what humour is; if it is fine in 
humour, as distinguished from wit, then there 
may be a lack of sympathetic perception in my 
respected critic. If there is no humour in Byron’s 
Suwarrow, I should have difficulty in finding 
any in Scott’s Dalgetty or Oarlyle’s Teufels- 
dréckh. : 

I never heard the word ‘‘ machine” used in 
the sense of ‘‘trap;” but I have heard it used 
in many senses, manufacturing and scientific— 
for which I refer Mr. Saintsbury to Mr. Ruskin 
—that are deathfully prosaic, and therefore not 
fitly associated with the loveliest of living forms, 
the best thing in all the world, a good and 
beautiful woman. 

That English, as compared with German or 
Scotch, is too stately and inflexible for lyric 
poetry I took to be one of the accepted 
commonplaces of criticism. If Mr. Saintsbury 
will try to translate Cliirchen’s song in Egmont, 
or Heiden-réslein, or any characteristic lyric 
of Heine’s, or if he will compare translations 
from Schiller and Goethe, by Lord Lytton, 
Aytoun, and Martin, with the originals, he 
will, I think, come to share the general opinion 
on the subject. That there is a glorious lyric 
poetry in England proves only that the genius 
of her lyrists has been transcendent enough to 
disguise or surmount all difficulty. 

I thank Mr. Saintsbury simpliciter for his 
ingenious explanation of Jane Eyre’s ‘‘ port- 
manteau,” and will convey it to my readers if 
the book reaches a second edition. 


Peter BAYNE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 7, 5 p.m, Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 


5 p.m. London Institution: “ Vulgarisms,’’ by Mr. 
E. B. Nicholson, 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Scientific Principles involved in Electric Lighting,” by 
Prof. W. G. Adams. 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Language and the 
Theories of its Origin,’ by Mr. R. Brown. 
Tuxrspay, March 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “‘ The Blood,” 
by Prof. Schiifer. 

p.m. Anthropological Institute: “‘ Note on Atsam 
Dwellings,” by 8. E. Peal; “Short Account of the Wi!d 
Tribes inhabiting the so-called Naga Hills on our North- 
eastern Frontier of India,” by Major R. G. Woodthorpe. 

8p.m. Spelling Reform Association: ‘‘ The Old and 
Modern English Values of the Vowel Symbols.’? Dis- 
cussion. 
Wepnespay, March 9,8 p.m. Geological. 
p.m. Microscopical: *“*A Species of Acarus 
believed to be unrecorded,” by Mr. A. D. Michael. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** Ascents of Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi in 1880,” by Mr. Edward Whymper. 
Tavurspay, March 10,3 p.m. Koyal Institution: ** Cuneiform 
Charac‘ers,”’ by Rev. W. Houghton. 
p.m. Mathematical: “An Application of Elliptic 
Fanctions to the Nodal Cubic,” by Mr. R. A. Roberts. 
8 p.m. Society for the Fine Arts: “ Art with Refer- 
ence to the Stage,” by Mr. Walter J. Allen, 
_ 8 p.m. Society of Telegraph Engineers and Elec- 


tricians. 
Fripay, March 11,7 p.m. Quekett. 
8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: “‘The Tempest 
founded on an Older Play,’’ by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson. 
9 p.m. ‘ Language and Literature of the scottish 
Highlands,” by Prof. J. 8. Blackie. 
Saturpay, March 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Ancient 
Egypt,” by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 
3p.m. Physical: ‘The Absorption Spectra of Organic 
Bodies,” by Col. Festing and Oapt. Abney. 





SCIENCE. 


Remarks on Professor Mahaffy’s Account of 
the Rise and Progress of Epic Poetry. 
By F. A. Paley. (George Bell.) 


Mr. Patry has made the publication of Mr. 
Mahaffy’s History of Greek Literature an 
occasion for once more stating his opinions 
about the date of ‘the compilation” of our 
Iliad and Odyssey. He complains that 
some persons, he ‘will not say scholars, 
would strangle the enquiry by laughing it 
down.” ‘Truth cannot be laughed down, but 
some of Mr. Paley’s arguments do lend a 
handle to the scoffer. ‘The question of the 
date at which writing could have been em- 
ployed for the preservation of the epics is an 
essential one in this enquiry. Mr. Paley, 
who thinks 400 n.c. the earliest probable 
date (p. 9), produced some singular argu- 
ments in his controversy (in JJacmillan’s 
Magazine) with Mr. Mahaffy. He printed 
some archaic Greek characters, observing 
that probably few of the readers of Macmillan 
could make them out, and inferred that it was 
scarcely possible to write an epic in characters 
so clumsy and so difficult! In his present 
pamphlet he uses the “‘ clumsiness of boustro- 
phedon” (p. 11) as an argument against 
early written epics, and he speaks of the late 
date of ‘‘ pen-and-ink writing.” These are 
arguments which provoke ridicule. Does 
Mr. Paley not know that Egyptians, Cyprians, 
Assyrians, all used characters far more clumsy 
than those of early Greece, and that pen and 
ink and paper are not necessary materials of 
literature? The Odyssey and Iliad might be 
scratched in rude “ Cadmeian” letters on 
plates of lead just as easily as Pine’s Horace 
was engraved on plates of copper. Assyrian 
literature, on Mr. Paley’s principles, cannot 
exist at all. If Mr. Paley (who is so scep- 
tical about the early inscriptions on the 
Nubian colossus) does not understand these 
facts, what is the worth of his opinions 
about the date of a written epic? He 
actually argues that an epic could not 
well be written in characters which seem 
clumsy to him, and on material with which he 
is unfamiliar. And he is surprised (p. 6) that 
Mr. Mahaffy is not moved by the cumulative 
weight of arguments like these! If the separ- 
ate arguments are lighter than air, their 
* cumulative weight ”’ is also imponderable. 
If this were a question of pure scholarship 
alone, or of the rendering of difficult passages, 
or of comparative philology merely, I should 
not venture to dispute a sentence that Mr. 
Paley has written. But it is a complex ques- 
tion, in which a feeling for logic, and a know- 
ledge of early manners and customs, play a 
great part. Mr. Paley seems not to be well 
equipped with logic or with knowledge of the 
history of customs, art,and institutions. First, 
let us examine his logic. He avers (p. 1) that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were “ compiled, mean- 
ing, of course, adapted, re-arranged from older 
materials, and epitomised,”’ only a short time 
before the age of Plato. As an example of 
this process, he says (p. 12) that on the inci- 
dent of the quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, and the counsel of Zeus alluded to 
in the ‘“‘ Cypria,”’ “‘ the present Iliad was built 
up.” Well, but the present [liad presents 
an enormous mass of literature not contained 
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in or closely connected with these incident . 
That literature, these legends, Pindar and the 
tragic poets almost “ entirely ignore” (p. 12), 
says Mr. Paley. Let us grant this position 
for the sake of argument, and what follows ? 
One of two things: either Pindar and the 
tragic poets did not know what they “ ignore,” 
or they had some reason or reasons for 
choosing topics elsewhere. The opponents of 
Mr. Paley first deny that the Tragedians and 
Pindar ignore our Iliad as much as he says 
they do, and, next, offer reasons for the choice 
of other topics. But Mr. Paley cannot accept 
these views. The mass of our Iliad, he 
thinks, must have been unknown to the tragic 
poets. Then where did it exist? He says 
our Iliad was ‘‘ compiled” and “ epitomised.”’ 
From what sources? How came these 
sources to be unknown to the tragic poets ?P 
Mr. Paley, who says (p. 9) “we have no 
reason for believing that the greater part of 
what now passes as Homer was known to 
them at all,” is in a dilemma. Either the 
matter of our Homer is new—in which case 
the theory of “ compilation” is exploded—or 
the material is old, and then he must account 
for the fact that the Tragedians did not know 
it at all. Which alternative will he prefer ? 

Here is another example of Mr. Paley’s 
logic. He says (p. 9), “The age in which a 
literary written Homer, a work meant to 
attract readers and not, as hitherto, hearers 
only, may fairly be fixed, is about 400 B.c.” 
Now, first, granting that this statement is 
true, it has no bearing on the age of the text. 
We know that in the twelfth century of our 
era, the French chansons de geste did not 
exist as “literary written poems meant to 
attract readers.” Readers were too scarce, 
But a thoroughly good written text did exist, 
from which the jongleur, the reciter, refreshed 
his memory. We believe readers were much 
more common in early Greece, and that Homer 
was read much earlier than Mr. Paley supposes. 
But all that is apart from the question. If 
a written text existed in the possession of 
professional reciters, that is enough for the 
defenders of our early written Homer. 
But this is not the chief point. ‘The point 
is that Mr. Paley thinks the existence 
of a written Iliad and Odyssey improbable, 
but he holds that “longer and older epics 
did exist” (p. 13), from which our Odyssey 
was compiled. These epics, longer than our 
Odyssey, “in all probability had not been 
recorded in writing” in the age of Plato 
(p. 8). Then how did the long epics exist ? 
This admission makes it certain that the 
existence of our Iliad and Odyssey was not 
impossible. Longer epics existed, either in 
memory or in writing, and therefore memory, 
or writing, must have more than sufticed to 
retain the shorter epics which we know. 

Mr. Paley has another argument which can 
satisfy no comparative student of epic poetry. 
Whenever the Iliad, or the Odyssey, alludes to 
ancient songs, and to incidents mentioned in 
ancient songs, Mr. Paley decides that these 
songs must have been the poems called 
** Cyclic,” which are, therefore, older than our 
Tlomer. For example, there is mention in 
the cyclic poem called “ Cypria” of a quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemnon. Mr. 
Paley at once concludes that the Iliad is 
borrowed from and “ built up out’”’ of this 





incident in the “Cypria.’’ Again, it never 
occurs to him that the author (or compiler) of 
the Odyssey may be referring to a part of the 
mass of heroic story, which had not yet 
been constructed into an epic. The Odyssey 
is full of allusions to the ship Argo, and 
Jason. This is not strange, for the Jason 
legend exists among Finns and Tartars and 
Aztecs, and must be far older than the 
Odyssey. But Mr. Paley infers that the 
“compiler ” of the Odyssey must be deriving 
his knowledge from a constructed epic, the 
“ Argonautica.” This “ Argonautica,” Mr. 
Paley says, “is well known to, and often 
alluded to by, Herodotus (iv. 145).” There 
is no mention of any poem in Herodotus iv. 
145. Mr. Paley also adduces Herodotus iv. 
179. There is no mention of any poem in iv. 
179. Herodotus says, gore 5¢ Kat dd€ Adyos 
Neyduevos. Mr. Paley declares that the 
“ Argonautica” “ are definitely referred to in 
the Odyssey itself.” There is no such “ definite 
reference” to any poem in the whole extent of 
the Odyssey. From Mr. Paley’s language any 
English reader would infer that the compiler 
of the Odyssey uses words like these, ‘‘as is 
sung in the ‘Argonautica,’” or the like. Jason, 
the Argo, and their adventures are spoken of 
in the Odyssey, and the Argo is said to be a 
matter of interest to all men. Mr. Paley 
gives Herodotus vii. 193 as an allusion to the 
‘* Argonautica.”’ In that passage Herodotus 
merely remarks, “There it is said that 
Heracles was left by Jason and his com- 
pany.” Now Mr. Paley might as logically 
say that this is a “definite reference” to 
Theocritus, Idyl xiii, as aver that the 
Odyssey “definitely refers’’ to a poem called 
the “ Argonautica.” It is from this “ Argo- 
nautica” that Mr. Paley holds most of our 
Odyssey to have been conveyed. And whence 
does he infer this? Why, from the fact 
that characters who appear in the Odyssey 
are referred to in the Alexandrian epic of 
Apollonius Rhodius! He remarks that either 
“ Argonautica ”’ and Odyssey must have been 
copied from a common source, or that one 
of the poems must have been copied from the 
other. “If the latter were the case the 
balance is in favour of the superior antiquity 
of the ‘ Argonautica.’” Why should the 
latter be the case? Where is there any 
evidence that a regular epic poem on the 
Argo existed before the time of Apollonius 
Rhodius? As for the antiquity of the 
story of the Argo, that, as we have alread 
remarked, is immemorial. Only Mr. Paley 
is capable of supposing that because the 
Odyssey mentions the Argo (Od. xii. 69) 
therefore the Odyssey is compiled from a 
poem called “ Argonautica.” I will repeat 
an old illustration of the weakness of this 
reasoning. The “ Song of Roland” is, beyond 
possibility of question, our oldest chanson 
de geste. The “Song of Roland” contains 
allusions to events not mentioned in detail, 
but supposed to be familiar to an audience. 
These details are the topic of prolix poems of 
a date ascertained to be at least a century 
later than the “Song of Roland.” On Mr. 
Paley’s principles, the later poems must be 
the earlier, and the “Song of Roland ” must 
be “* compiled” from them. 

Yet Mr. Paley is not incapable of per- 


ceiving that a poet may use floating tra- 





ditional lays not yet formed into a lon 
epic. Thus, when the tragic poets, or Herodo- 
tus, or the vase painters refer to incidents 
in our Homer (which ex hypothesi they should 
ignore), Mr. Paley readily supposes that they 
knew not our Homer, but floating cantilénes, 
The privilege permitted to them is denied to 
the author of the Odyssey. How can we 
argue with him? If our Odyssey alludes to 
an event, that event must be recorded in a 
cyclic poem. If Herodotus alludes to an 
Odyssean event, he must have known it from 
a floating ballad. 

So far, we have argued on Mr. Paley’s own 
lines. We have seen that he thinks : 

1. That our Homer is a late compilation 
from older materials. 

2. That those older materials are almost 
absolutely unknown to the tragic poets. 

3. That, though our Homer was probably 
not committed to writing before B.c. 400, 
much longer epic poems were in existence 
before that date. 

We have asked Mr. Paley (1) where the 
materials of our Homer were concealed in the 
time of the tragic poets; (2) in what 
manner the older epics existed; in human 
memory, or in MS.? Will Mr. Paley reply 
that, when he says “longer epics,’”’ he means, 
not epics at all, but something else? This 
point needs to be cleared up. 

We do not intend here to discuss Mr. 
Paley’s theory of the late and corrupt char- 
acter of the epic dialect. Mr. D. B. Monro’s 
criticism (in the Journal of Philology) of 
Mr. Sayce’s arguments may be referred to 
as a proof of the division ‘of philological 
opinions. But opinion is not divided about 
the state of manners and institutions described 
in Homer. Qualified students of these 
matters recognise a perfectly definite and 
well-understood organisation of human life 
which has its parallel in many other early 
societies. The art of war, the marriage 
customs, the naval equipment, the as- 
semblies, the architectural arrangements all 
differ from the manners of later Greece 
—the Greece of Pindar; and all find 
their analogies in early Germany, in Ice- 
land, in Africa. But Mr. Paley dismisses 
these considerations with the remark, “ The 
details of domestic or camp life were probably 
the creations of fancy, in general unison with 
the traditions that had been preserved.” 
Fortunate fancy! Then as to art:— 
“Accounts of pictures and goblets and other 
works of art must not be supposed to record 
the state of things existing B.c. 850.’ Why 
not? The Phoenician and Assyrian works of 
art of the ninth and eighth century do tally 
with Homer’s descriptions with notable 
accuracy. Mr. Paley may be referred to 
Brunn, Die Kunst bei Homer, to the Cesnola 
collection, and to Mr. A. S. Murray’s History 
of Greek Sculpture. That Dr. Schliemann’s 
‘‘Tlios” is not like Homer’s has nothing to 
do with the matter. Even Dr. Schliemann 
admits that Homer’s Troy is not his. 

So much space has been occupied in the 
discussion of Mr. Paley’s theories that we 
have no room to discuss his facts. As to the 
date of Greek writing, we do not suppose that 
any expert agrees with Mr. Paley. As to the 
Pindaric and tragic treatment of Homeric 
themes, it is useless to repeat arguments and 
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facts which make no more impression on Mr. 
Paley than his hypothesis has made on the 
world of scholars. We conclude with observ- 
ing that the epic, which (p. 1) was “ not com- 
posed, but compiled,” is found (p. 18) to be 
“ essentially the creation of one mind”! How 
can the same man be an “ epitomiser” and 
a great creative genius? One must add that 
Mr. Paley still thinks that the Erectheum 
alluded to in Od. vii. 81 must be the new temple 
of 430 n.c. And why? Because itis called 
muxwos Sduos. These words “seem to describe 
superior workmanship.” Now, (1) much 
Greek architectural workmanship of a date 
long prior to 430 3.c. is what Mr. Paley calls 
“superior.” (2) Work which seems “in- 
ferior” to Mr. Paley might well have seemed 
excessively superior to a poet living in the 
ninth century B.c. (3) Homer uses zvxwov 
dduov as a constant phrase; for example 
(Od. vi. 134), the lion is driven by stress of 
hunger xai és auxwov Sdpov éAGciv, where we 
need not infer that the workmanship of the 
8éuos would have seemed superior to Mr. 
Paley. What can be the value of a theory 
which needs such supports, and is so full of 
inconsistencies that it calls the same person 
an editor (p. 43) and acreator? Does Mr. 
Paley really see nothing inconsistent in the 
theory of a “creator” who is on no account 
to be imagined to “compose” and of an 
“editor”? whose work must, above all things, 
be held to be creation ” ? A. Lana. 








OBITUARY. 


Pror. JAMES TENNANT, who held the Chair of 
Mineralogy in King’s College, London, for not 
less than forty-two years, died at his residence 
in the Strand on the 23rd ult., at the age of 
seventy-three. From 1838 to 1869 Mr. Tennant 
was also Professor of Geology in the same 
college, and for seventeen years he was teacher 
of geology and mineralogy in the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Although an 
ardent lover of science, Mr. Tennant was 
not a great writer, his principal work being a 
treatise on mineralogy in Orr’s Circle of the 
Sciences, which he contributed jointly with the 
late Rev. W. Mitchell, who wrote the mathe- 
matical portion. Mr. Tennant was an authority 
on precious stones, and some years ago made a 
critical examination of the jewels in the crown 
of England. He took great interest in the 
discovery of diamonds in South Africa, and at 
the time of his death possessed one of the 
finest stones ever found in that country. Mr. 
Tennant was never married, and much of his 
leisure was devoted to the meetings of scientific 
societies, where his genial presence will be 
greatly missed. He enjoyed in a marked 
manner the friendship of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who possesses a splendid cabinet of 
minerals; and when his health broke down, two 
Jears ago, he accompanied the Baroness in a 
yachting expedition in the Mediterranean. 


THE death is also announced of Gen. de 
Longuemar, aged seventy-seven years, the 
author of numerous works upon the geology 
a antiquities of Poitou and the valley of the 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We hear that during next year a party of 
members of the Alpine Club are expected to 
®xplore the Southern Alps in the Canterbury 
Province, New Zealand. 





Some of the mountains 


in the colony attain a considerable height, 
Mount Cook, the loftiest, which has never yet 
been scaled, having, it is said, an elevation of 
between 13,000 and 14,000 feet. 


Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Oo. will publish, 
during the spring, Mr. Joseph Thomson’s 
account of his recent journey in East Central 
Africa. The work will be illustrated by a map, 
based partly upon the author’s own survey of 
the unexplored regions which he traversed. 
Mr. Thomson will, we believe, leave England 
in about two months’ time in order to under- 
take the geological exploration of the River 
Rovuma for the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


A LETTER just received from Pitre Schmitt, 
at Mboma, on the Congo, does not speak hope- 
fully of the Belgian expedition under Mr. 
Stanley, whose precise objects do not appear to 
be understood on the spot. He has alread 
been more than two years at work; and, 
according to the writer, it is thought that he 
will not have reached Stanley Pool even in four 
years’ time. He is undertaking a gigantic task 
in road-making, which will swallow up enor- 
mous sums of money; and it is feared that the 
roads, when made, will prove to be labour 
thrown away, as they will be useless for wheeled 
traffic, and consequently for the transport of 
steam vessels. Indeed, Pitre Schmitt mentions 
that the large waggons which Mr. Stanley has 
had sent out to him had to be carried by porters 
up to the Vivi plateau, where they are now 
lying useless. Mr. Stanley, however, is not 
discouraged, but continues to press on with his 
work, and, as usual, without taking counsel with 
anyone. 


M. SAvoRGNAN DE BraAzza, it appears, has 
not wasted any time on the Lower Congo, after 
achieving his great success in reaching the 
upper part of the river from the Ogowé, as we 
learn that he reached the Gaboon on December 
16. In two days’ time he started again for the 
Ogowé and the basin of the Congo, in company 
with Pére Delorme, whom he has promised to 
take with him to his first station, near Mashogo, 
on the Upper Ogowé, in the country of the 
Okandi. This tribe, according to M. de Brazza, 
is devoted to agriculture, and food is plentiful 
in their country. M. de Brazza has now taken 
with him in sections a small steam vessel, which 
has lately been built of steel expressly for his 
explorations; and, after reaching the upper 
course of the Ogowé, he hopes to be able to get 
it conveyed to the River Alima, or one of the 
other affluents of the Congo, and so reach the 
great river. Should this project prove success- 
ful, he will have been the first to place a steam 
vessel on the Upper Congo, and he will have it 
in his power to prosecute almost any scheme of 
exploration he may think fit to enter upon. 


THE Upper Zambesi missionary expedition 
have established their head-quarters at Gubulu- 
wayo, in the Matabele country, and from recent 
letters seem to be on good terms with Lo 
Bengula and his people. They are gradually 
learning the language, and are already able to 
make themselves fairly well understood ; but 
they do not appear to find Matabele-land a very 
promising mission-field. One of their number 
recently paid a visit to the Entab-Enioka, or 
Serpents’ Mountain, some ten miles from 
Gubuluwayo, in order to obtain wood for build- 
ing purposes; and in traversing its forests he 
was able to appreciate the varied beauties of 
the country—torrents, cascades, picturesque 
landscape, and luxuriant vegetation. Birds 
of every description of plumage abound and 
make the forests resound with their song— 
one, somewhat like a rook, uttering a peculiarly 
piercing cry, which can be heard at a grent 
distance. 


Dr. ALVAREZ has lately left Buenos Ayres 
for Patagones, near the mouth of the Rio Negro, 





in order to undertake the exploration of the 
coast line between that settlement and Bahia 
Blanca. 


Tue March number of Good Words contains 
a graphic description by Mr. Joseph Thomson 
of the difficulties he encountered in his journey 
along the western shore of Lake Tanganyika 
from Iendwé, on the River Lofu, to Mtowa, 
north of the Lukuga Creek, which he was 
induced to visit in consequence of having heard 
from the natives farther south that there were 
some Europeans a day’s march from the 
Lukuga. Capt. A. H. Markham, R.N., also 
contributes to the same number another interest- 
ing paper on his yachting cruise in 1879 to 
Novaya Zemlya and the adjacent seas. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The last annual 
Report of this Survey, recently issued under the 
care of Mr. A. R. C. Selwyn, forms a well- 
illustrated volume of nearly four hundred 
pages. By far the greater part of the volume is 
occupied by a valuable report by Dr. G. M. 
Dawson on the geology and geography of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, the result of explora- 
tion during the summer of 1878. This report is 
illustrated by several coloured geological maps, 
and by numerous engravings, mostly after 
photographs by the author. To the report is 
appended an interesting description of the 
Haida Indians who inhabit these islands. 
As we believe that this is the first detailed 
account of the Haidas ever published, it will be 
of great value to ethnologists. The Haidas 
appear to be one of the best-defined groups of 
tribes on the North-west coast of America. 
Some of the invertebrata collected during the 
expedition are described by Mr. J. I’. Whiteaves 
and by Mr. S. J. Smith, while the flora has 
been worked out by Prof. J. Macoun. The 
meteorological observations taken in the islands 
and on the cvast of British Columbia are also 
discussed in an Appendix. 


THE Cambridge University Press has in pre- 
paration an edition of Sir William Thomson’s 
Mathematical and Physical Papers, which, with 
those on Electricity alroady published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, will complete the papers which have 
appeared up to the present time. 


Tue Clarendon Press is about to issue a new 
edition of the late Admiral W. H. Smythe’s 
Cycle of Celestial Objects—a book which by 
universal consent has done more to promote 
popular astronomy in England than any other 
work of the kind. The new edition has been 
edited by Mr. G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. This 
volume, though professedly only a new edition, 
may be regarded as almost a new work. 
Whereas the original edition comprised only 
850 objects, the new one has no fewer than 
1,604. But it is not merely in the number of 
the objects dealt with that the usefulness of 
the new edition will consist. It will be found 
that Mr. Chambers has cut down here, expanded 
there, and revised everywhere Admiral Smythe’s 
printed matter, so as to embody the pro- 
gress of the science down to the year 1880. 
What this means in the case of hundreds 
of double stars annually undergoing re- 
measurement, and many of them annually 
undergoing change, can only be understood 
by those who have been called upon to 
perform similar work. But this is not all. 
Admiral Smythe’s observations haying been 
made in England, his labours only extended 
to those stars and nebulae which were visible 
in England; but Mr. Chambers, by means of 
materials gathered from various sources, has 
extended the book to the whole of the Southern 
hemisphere, and has thus made it an observer’s 
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populations of India and the Australian and 
American continents. The new Cycle will be 
found to contain a great number of double star 
measures by Burnham and others, many of 
them as recent as 1880. The places of the 
objects have been uniformly set out for the 
epoch of 1890, so that in this respect the book 
will be up to date for many years to come. A 
chromo-lithograph of twenty-four typical star 
discs in different shades of colour, intended for 
the methodical record of star colours, forms an 
appropriate frontispiece. 

Messrs. C. Kecan Paut anp Co. have in 
the press three new volumes for “The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” The first, which 
will be issued immediately, is entitled Sight: 
an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision, by Joseph Le Conte, LL.D., 
of the University of California, who has 
made this subject his specialty. The next 
will be on Jilusions, in which Mr. James Sully 
aims at giving us a complete account of the 
psychology of the subject, and deals not only 
with sense illusions, but also with other 
analogous forms of error, such as illusions 
of memory. The third volume will be a 
copiously illustrated monograph on Volcanoes : 
What they Are and What they Teach, by Prof. 
Judd, of the Royal School of Mines. 


A Memorial of Joseph Henry has just been 
issued from the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. It consists of the obsequies, the 
memorial exercises at the Capitol, and the 
memorial proceedings of societies. A portrait 
engraved on steel faces the title-page. 


Mr. J. E. H. Gorpon’s Treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism has just been published in a 
French translation by MM. J. B. Baillitre et 
Fils. M. J. Raynaud is the translator, and 
M. A. Cornu contributes an Introduction. 


AmonG the publications for the past year of 
the Icelandic Literary Society is an Icelandic 
translation of a physical treatise by Prof. 
Balfour-Stewart. 


Art the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society the Council 
reported that a committee had been formed 
to establish an observing station on the 
top of Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in 
Great Britain, 4,406 feet above the sea. This 
project has long been talked about; and it is 
hoped that, when the scheme takes shape, a 
permanent eudowment will be obtained from 
the annual parliamentary grant of £15,000 for 
meteorological purposes. Mr. Buchan, the 
secretary of the society, drew attention to the 
fact that January last had been the coldest 
month in Scotland of which records exist. 
The lowest temperature authentically recorded 
was 15° F. below zero at Stobo Castle in 
Peeblesshire. 


Tue Belgian Minister of Public Works has 
just issued, under the editorship of M. Witmeur, 
the Report of the Commission for the study of 
the means of extending the employment of iron 
by new industrial applications. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roya Asiatic Socrery.—(Monday, Feb. 21.) 
Sir H. C. Raw uiyson, President, in the Chair.— 
The Rev. John Caine read a paper ‘‘On the 
Kois or Gonds of Central India,” in which he 
pointed out that this tribe is now divided into 
eight castes, the Gomma Kois, the descendants of 
those who formerly resided on the uplands of the 
Bastar plateau, being the most numerous. Each 
group of villages is presided over by a head-man, 
whose chief business is to settle all tribal dis- 
putes and to inflict fines for the breach of caste- 
rules. The people are generally timid, inoffensive, 
and truthful, but have not improved morally by 
contact with their Hindu neighbours, As a rule 
they hold the Pandava family in great veneration, 





Bhima and Arjuna being their chief gods ; at the 
same time they also recognise certaim second 
deities. They have a vague belief in the future 
state of the soul. The corpses of adults are burned, 
the ashes of the corpse being often collected and 
placed under large slabs of stone. Bride-catching 
is also a common custom with them. Their lan- 
guage is Dravidian, with many resemblances to 
Tamil and Telugu.—Mr. Cyril Graham gave an 
account of ‘‘The Lesghian or Avari Language,” 
which still survives along the highest peaks of 
Vaghestan, on the east side of the Caucasus, the 
speakers of it, under their famous chief, Shamil, 
having been the last to submit to the arms of 
Russia. Their present population numbers about 
a hundred and fifty thousand. In1873 Mr. Graham 
travelled through this district, and was much 
aided in his researches by Loris Melikoff, then 
Commander-in-Chief. At Gunib he met with a 
highly cultivated Munshi, who called his attention 
to the Avari language, one notable feature of which 
is the ‘‘ click ” which may be heard at the begin- 
ning, middle, or end of certain words. At Tiflis 
he made the acquaintance of M. Adolphe Berger, 
who placed in his hands the MS. (the result of 
many years of patient research) which, having been 
translated by Mr. Graham from the original Russ, 
formed the basis of his paper. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Feb. 24.) 


EpwWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite read a paper upon the 
images inside Henry VII.’s Chapel, of which ninety- 
five still remain out of an original total of 107. The 
images outside were removed in the last century, 
lest, as is alleged by Dart, they should fall upon 
the heads of those who were going to the Par- 
liament House. These figures all represented 
prophets and other worthies of the Old Testament. 
Those inside, with the exception of ten bearded 
figures of laymen in sixteenth-century costume at 
the west end, represent Christian saints. These 
ten figures, Mr. Micklethwaite suggested, might 
be intended for pagan philosophers, whose images 
are placed in the choir stalls at Durham opposite 
the Sybils, The eastern chapel was probably 
intended to contain the shrine of Henry VL., but 
the plan was altered on the failure of the attempt 
to procure his canonisation. The missing figure 
in this chapel, under which *‘ H, R.” can still be 
traced, no doubt was that of the king, as also the 
missing figure on the south side in the second bay. 
The next figure in both these places is probably 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, whose statue is very 
rarely to be seen in‘an English church, The 
general scheme of the figures is as follows :—At the 
east end is our Lord, supported by Gabriel and 
Mary ; then, on both sides, the apostles and early 
saints; at the arch, the fathers of the Church, 
and perhaps, in the empty niches, were the founders 
of the monastic Orders; beyond these are other 
saints, including English kings and bishops; and 
last of all the philosophers. Mr. Micklethwaite 
referred particularly to the missing figures, and 
suggested reasons for their absence. Those in 
the north-east chapel were removed to make way 
for the monument of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
those in the south chapel, in consequence of the 
injunctions of 1536, because lights had been burnt 
before them ; and the statuesof Henry VI., because 
offerings had been made to them. Gregory, in the 
arch, was taken away because he was attired as 
a Pope, while the lower figures in the same place 
perhaps suffered from the reforming zeal of some 
of the prebendaries in 1567. Beneath some figures 
are scrolls, in which the name was to be painted ; 
but the intention was never carried out. St. 
Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, finds no place 
here, perhaps on account of the rivalry between 
his monastery and St. Peter’s. In the first bay 
beyond the arch on the south side is a figure of 
St. Wilgefortis, the lady who prayed for a beard 
to escape from matrimony. For this reason her 
image isfsometimes taken for that of a masculine 
saint. There was another image of her at St. 
Paul’s, to which wives who wanted to get rid of 
their husbands used to pay their devotions, 


SocreTY FOR THE PROMOTION oF HELLENIC 
Srupies.—(Thursday, Feb. 24.) 


Chair.—The Hon, Secretary read a paper by Mr, 
Fergusson stating three objections to the theory 
advanced by Mr. A. S, Murray as to the existence 
of a broad flight of steps leading to the Erectheum, 
These were :—(l1) that they would have been 
enormously in excess of the requirements ; (2) that 
they would obliterate one of the most important 
features in the west front of the temple of Athene 
Polias ; (3) that no trace of them has been found, 
which, from their supposed construction, seems 
almost impossible—Mr. E, Myers read some 
comments on Prof. Gardner’s paper on the 
Pentathlon published in the first volume of the 
society’s Journal.—The Chairman read a paper by 
the Rev. E. L, Hicks on a Greek inscription at Trinity 
College, Cambridge.—This, the writer argued, 
must have come from Halikarnassos, and probably 
refers to a revolution which took place at Troezen 
in B.c, 303.—The Hon. Secretary, Mr. George A. 
Macmillan, read a paper by Prof. Mahaffy question. 
ing the authenticity of the Olympian Register so 
far as the first fifty Olympiads are concerned, on the 
ground that this earlier portion was the work, about 
400 B.c., of Hippias the rhetorician.—A letter was 
~ read from the Bishop of Lincoln on the site of 
ona. 
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FINE ART. 
A Descriptive Account of the Roman Villa 
near Brading. By Cornelius Nicholson, 
F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) 


TuoveH the name Vectis or Vecta occurs in 
the Antonine Itinerary and in Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy, as well as in Tacitus and other his- 
torians, there is no name known for any 
Roman station in the Isle of Wight; unless, 
perhaps, one of the unaccountable names 
given by the puzzle-headed geographer of 
Ravenna refers to some otherwise unknown 
town or camp. Till the present century no 
Roman remains had been found in the island 
except five coins in a field near Carisbrook, 
which, according to Sir {Henry Englefield, 
might have been accidentally dropped there. 
Since that time, however, a quantity of coins 
have been discovered at Shanklin, at Barton 
Wood, near Osborne, and in other places; 
pottery has been found at Brixton, and the 
sites of Roman villas at [that place, at Clatter- 
ford, and at Carisbrook. Some of the stones 
also at the station of Clausentum have 
apparently been quarried in the island. 

The villa at Brading is larger than those 
previously discovered, but the whole of the 
area has not yet been laid open, so that Mr. 
Nicholson has not been able to give a plan, 
and has not supplied even a map of the neigh- 
bourhood. It might have been advisable to 
defer the publication until the discoveries 
could be more completely described, for the 
only portions of which any definite account is 
given are the pavements, which are certainly 
very fine, as far as the photographs will allow 
one to judge. Some of the designs are 
mythological, as Ceres and Triptolemus, and 
Hercules and Omphale; and others moral, as 
the fox and the grapes; and one, which the 
author describes as a man with cock’s 
head and spurs, probably symbolical. Mr. 
Nicholson suggests that it is a satire on 
St. Peter; but was the incident of the 
cock crowing outside the high-priest’s house 
likely to have been sufficiently well known to 
suggest such a device? The supposed ass- 
headed crucifix is not a parallel instance, for 
an ass conveys an idea of insult ; whereas the 
cock’s head represents @pdvyors, and constantly 
occurs with that meaning on Gnostic gems, 
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Abraxas. Whether this design has any 
Gnostic meaning it is difficult to judge, as 
the photograph does not show the details 
very clearly ; but it is possible. As to the 
ass-headed crucifix already referred to, it has 
been proved by Mr. C. W. King, from com- 
parison with other similar devices, not to be 
a satire on Christianity, but the work of a 
pious Gnostic, venerating the combined 
attributes of Christ and Anubis, the head 
being really that of a jackal, not of an ass. 

It is to be hoped the exploration of the 
villa will be continued, and the pavements 
preserved, instead of the tesserae being given 
away in baskets as happened in a similar case 
some years ago. C. Trick Martin. 








THE EARLY ART HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Ir has generally been accepted as an established 
fact that, in order to make ourselves acquainted 
with the Renaissance and development of modern 
forms of art, both pictorial and plastic, it is 
sufficient to turn our attention to what took 
place in Italy in the thirteenth century, to the 
neglect of all other countries and periods. 

But, so far as regards Italy, more careful in- 
vestigation and a more scientific system of 
criticism have proved the falseness of the old 
theory, derived from popular tradition and 
fostered by Vasari, that the painting of the 
Renaissance sprang almost miraculously into 
existence with the life and genius of one man— 
Oimabue ; and that the nobler forms of sculpture, 
which, taking a truer view of the province and 
scope of the plastic art, aim at representing the 
highest ideals of physical beauty rather than 
the struggles and sufferings of the human soul, 
similarly sprang suddenly into fresh life about 
the year 1230, through the fact of one Pisan 
sculptor having discovered, as it were, the long- 
forgotten beauties of Graeco-Roman art. 

So it may be considered certain that we have 
too much neglected the fact that other countries, 
and especially England, have had a continuous 
art history of their own, going on contem- 
poraneously with, but quite independently of, 
that slow Renaissance in [taly which culminated 
towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth century in such a burst of 
magnificence that our eyes have been partially 
blinded to the works of real genius produced at 
an earlier date in other countries. It would of 
course be useless to attempt to find English 
instances of painting or sculpture which can in 
any sense rival the best productions of Italy in 
the fifteenth century; but, going back to an 
earlier period, we can, I think, find work done 
by English contemporaries of Cimabue and 
Andrea Pisano which does not suffer by com- 
parison with any thirteenth-century Italian 
painting or sculpture. 

Westminster Abbey will supply examples 
familiar to all ; and, to begin with the sculptor’s 
art, let us examine the effigies of Henry III. 
and Eleanor of Castile, modelled and cast by 
William Torell, goldsmith and citizen of Lon- 
don, about the year 1291. In spite of the name 

aving a somewhat foreign sound, there is no 
doubt about the Torells being a thoroughly 
English family, since both in y alow we Book 
and in other documents this surname occurs as 

longing to landowners in various counties of 
England. These effigies, which are on the 
north of Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, are 
both, bronze recumbent figures, large life-size, 
cast in one piece, probably by the “ cire perdue ” 
Process, and are thickly gilt. Obviously neither 
of them is intended for a portrait, and they are 
pecially valuable as showing that the sculptor 
48 realised to himself an ideal of the stately 





and the beautiful in the human form, and had 
the skill to carry out this ideal. It is difficult 
to say which of the two is of higher merit, 
though perhaps the exquisite feminine beauty 
of Eleanor’s face must carry off the palm. 
There is a wonderful sublimity about these 
statues, a calmness in their aspect and a sim- 
plicity of means in their execution, which it 
would be difficult to estimate too highly when 
we consider their object and position. There is 
none of that striving after dramatic effect, or 
eagerness to display a scholastic knowledge of 
anatomy, which so often disfigures the works of 
later sculptors. A striking instance of this 
excessive realism may be seen in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in the effigy of Margaret of 
Richmond by the Florentine Torrigiano, 

It would be impossible to point out any work 
produced at this period (the end of the thirteenth 
century) in Italy which can be said to surpass 
these statues either in beauty or technical skill. 
They might even be placed by the side of the 
earliest of the bronze gates of the Florentine 
Baptistery without being put to shame, though 
this gate is the work of Andrea Pisano, and 
was not =~ till forty years later than these 
effigies by Torell. The test isa hard one, and 
the difference in scale and —ve prevents any 
very close comparison; but I think we must 
feel that in William Torell we have a fellow- 
countryman as worthy to take a place among 
the names great in art as any of the more 
illustrious Italians of the thirteenth century. 

Passing on to pictorial art, we have in 
England important instances of tempera 
painting used to decorate large wall surfaces 
earlier in date than any that can be found in 
Italy; as, for example, the church of Kempley 
in Gloucestershire, the whole walls of which 
appear to have been decorated with large 
paintings of figure subjects early in the twelfth 
century. Thosein the chancel are very perfect, 
and represent the vision in the Apocalypse of 
Christ in Majesty, surrounded by the twelve 
apostles and other saints, all life-size, covering 
both walls and vault. 

Another important example exists in Chaldon 
church, Surrey, where the chancel walls are 
decorated with a series of subjects representing 
the ‘‘ Scala humanae Salvationis,” also twelfth- 
century work. 

At this period, the whole pictorial talent of 
Italy seems to have been concentrated on the 
production, with the help of Byzantine Greeks, 
of those magnificent works in mosaic which 
encrust the walls of so many churches in 
Ravenna, Venice, Rome, Palermo, and other 
cities. The beauty of these mosaics is, however, 
derived from the lustre of the material and the 
sumptuousness of the colouring, rather than 
from the higher artistic qualities of composition 
and drawing. And rude as these English 
paintings at Kempley and Chaldon aro, it does 
not appear that any Italian artist at this early 
period (the twelfth century) was able to exhibit 
greater skill in his outline, or grace in the 
attitudes and grouping of his figures. 

The history of English art is commonly re- 
garded as if it began with the great portrait 
painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and little notice has been taken of the fine 
and thoroughly national paintings with which the 
walls of almost every church and the panels of 
every rood-screen had been so lavishly decorated 
for some centuries before ; to say nothing of the 
thousands of illuminated MSS., rich with 
exquisitely painted miniatures, all full of 
national characteristics, both in the treatment 
of the motives and in the carefulness of their 
execution, the best examples of which are 
certainly unsurpassed, and perhaps not equalled, 
by the miniature paintings of any country on 
the Continent. 

Passing on to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, we haye in Westminster Abbey an 





important series of paintings, though small in 
scale, executed by an English contemporary of 
Cimabue. And so far from thirteenth-century 
England being behind Italy in art development, 
it is with the works of Giotto rather than with 
those of his master that we may compare those 
native examples. These paintings, of which little 
notice is generally taken by visitors, form the 
chief decoration of a frontal, or perhaps a retable, 
which once belonged to the fittings of the high 
altar. The form and size of the object itself 
would suit either purpose, and it may possibly 
have been used sometimes for the one and 
sometimes for the other. It is a rectangular 
piece of framed and richly panelled wood-work 
about eleven feet long by three feet high, the 
general design of which is formed by three 
central painted figures under canopies; on each 
side of these are four star-shaped panels filled 
with painted groups of figures; and beyond 
these, on each side, another single figure under 
a eer A like the central ones. Tho wood is 
covered with a fine stucco, or gesso, to the thick- 
ness of cardboard, as is always the case with 
old painting on panel, and generally when they 
are on stone. Walter of Durham’s painting on 
the lower part of Queen Eleanor’s tomb is one 
of the few exceptions to this rule, as there the 
colour has been applied to the bare stone. This 
fine gesso was formed of whitening and marble 
dust, mixed with white of egg, and applied 
with a brush in thin washes, thus prepar- 
ing an exquisitely smooth and sufficiently 
absorbent surface for the painter. The paintings 
we are now dealing with are in tempera ; and the 
oil-like appearance which their surface seems 
to have is owing, as Mr. Burgess pointed out 
in his valuable monograph on this frontal, to 
their being coated with a mastic or other gum 
varnish. The use of this oil varnish makes it 
very difficult sometimes to distinguish between 
painting in tempera and oil, the chief distinc- 
tion between the two being not so much in the 
look of the surface asin the manner in which 
the touches are laid on with the brush. In 
tempera work, flat over-tints, or glazes, are 
often produced by minute cross-hatching witha 
small brush, to avoid working up the ground ; 
while in oil-painting the colours were generally 
laid on in a broader and less cautious way. 
The whole frontal is enriched in a brilliant but 
somewhat tawdry manner by numerous false 
gems, paste cameos, and bits of coloured glass, 
set behind with painted foil. The paintings 
still in existence are these:—In the centre a 
figure of Christ, the right hand raised in bene- 
diction, and in the left hand an orb; at his 
tight is a figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
holding a lily; and on his left, St. John Evan- 
gelist holding a book. All the single figures 
are standing. The draperies are all arranged 
with great care and dignity, and the faces and 
hands are painted with wonderful minuteness, 
and arevery skilfully modelled. The other single 
figure which remains on the dexter side is the 
best preserved of all, and represents St. Peter 
holding the keys. The attitude of this figure 
is a little stiff and mannered, but the flesh- 
painting is very good. The three remaining 
paintings in the small star-shaped panels 
represent three of Christ’s miracles—namely, 
(1) The raising of the daughter of Jairus, (2) 
The miracle of the loaves and fishes, (3) The 
giving sight to the blind man. The whole 
design of this frontal, the forms of the canopies, 
the shape of the crockets, and the occurrence of 
the lion of Castile on the background show 
clearly that this is a work of the end of the 
thirteenth century, executed during the life- 
time of Cimabue, and probably before Giotto 
had begun to paint. The remaining pictures 
have suffered much from years of ill-treatment 
(the whole frontal, in fact, was used as the top of 
a cupboard), but we can still judge very fairly 
well as to their merits both in colour and draw- 
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ing. They have, no doubt, in their composition 
and the attitudes of the figures a resemblance 
to the works of the early Florentine school ; 
but for all that they have a distinct originality 
and character of their own, especially in the 
rendering of the faces, which must strike any- 
one who has attentively studied the contemporary 
paintings of Italy. It would, of course, be 
unfair to compare these miniature-like paint- 
ings with Giotto’s large works in fresco, but I 
think we may fairly assert that our Westminster 
example is not unworthy to take a place beside 
one of his predelle, or some of the small figures 
with which he often surrounded the main figures 
on a cross or triptych. 
J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. Newron will give an extra lecture on 
Friday, the 11th inst., at four p.m., on ‘‘ The 
Sculptures of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia: 
Alkamenes, Paeonios.” The public will be 
admitted without payment or ticket. 


In April will be published, in one volume, by 
Messrs. Longmans, The Bronze Implements, 
Arms, and Ornaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c. This volume is intended to form a com- 
panion and sequel to the work on Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain, by the same author. It will 
be profusely illustrated by wood-cuts, 540 in 
number. Though primarily intended asa guide 
to British antiquities, it will also contain much 
matter relating to the Bronze age in all parts of 
the world. 


M. Ruoné has received a commission to visit 
the East, and Egypt more particularly, for the 
purpose of studying Arab and Christian antiqui- 
ties. 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected 
Mr. Alma Tadema its London correspondent in 
the section of painting. 


Mr. Wit1i1Am B. OC. Fyrrt, chiefly known 
hitherto for his historical pictures, is engaged 
upon a full-length portrait of the Lord Mayor. 


AN exhibition of Old Masters will be opened 
at the Hague about the middle of this month, 
under the patronage of the King and Queen of 
Holland, who have contributed to it about 
twenty pictures from their private collection. 
The exhibition, it is said, will be rich in the 
works of the mighty Dutch masters, for a 
number of old families round the Hague, whose 
treasures, in the way of art, have seldom been 
seen, have taken a great interest in it, and have 
promised to contribute largely. The exhibition 
is for the benefit of those who have suffered 
from the inundations. 


M. Timpat has, according to the Chronique 
des Arts, left his beautiful original drawing 
by Raphael for ‘“‘la belle Jardinitre” to the 
Louvre. The Gazette des Arts gaye a repro- 
duction of this drawing some time ago. M. 
Timbal has also bequeathed to the Louvre a 
bas-relief in marble of the fifteenth century, 
and an antique. 


THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst opens with an important article 
by Dr. J.-P. Richter on “ Lionardo da Vinci in 
the East.”’ This article has also been published in 
the form of a pamphlet, which we hope to notice 
next week. The other articles of the number 
are a review of the Academy exhibition at 
Berlin by A. Rosenberg and a criticism of modern 
French sculpture by C. von Fabriczy. For its 
artistic wealth, the Zeitschrift has the portrait 
of a handsome young woman by Carl Gusson, 
etched by Woernle, and an original etching by 
Prof. Linnig, a powerful portrait of the great 
German master, Friedrich Preller, whom 





Linnig knew intimately. This rough but very 
characteristic etching is much to be prized. 
The venerable painter looks something like 
Titian as we see him in his well-known last 
portrait of himself. 


THE sale of some of the pictures of Philippe 
Rousseau, the celebrated French painter of 
still life, or as the French call it, natwres 
mortes, took place last week at the Hotel 
Drouot. This sale was styled in French 
journals ‘‘un eyenement artistique,” for 

hilippe Rousseau’s pictures are generally sold 
as soon as finished, and rarely come into the 
market. They fetched good prices; one of 
them, Les Huttres, sold for 7,100 frs. 


M. AtBEertT Wo rr, of the Figaro, is organ- 
ising a subscription for the widow and son of 
Auguste Andrieux, the artist whose works had 
at one time considerable success, and who died 
last spring in the utmost discouragement and 
poverty. 


THE February number of the Revue des Arts 
décoratifs contains a short appreciative account 
of the South Kensington Museum and its 
management, and small, but very good, wood- 
cuts of Sir Frederick Leighton’s frescoes. 


In accordance with a decision of the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, a public 
exhibition of the works of art bought for the 
national museums will be held quarterly in the 
Louvre, in the Salle des Tapisseries. The first 
of these exhibitions will be opened immediately. 


THE death occurred a few weeks since of 
Frederik Miiller, the well-known publisher of 
Amsterdam. His best-known works were his 
Detailed Description of the Historical Engravings 
relating to the History of the Low Countries and 
his Descriptive Catalogue of Dutch Portraits. 
He had collected materials for a second edition 
of the latter, raising the number of portraits 
catalogued from 7,000 to 40,000. He had also 
planned and actually commenced a biblio- 
graphy of the Netherlands, in which he was to 
have the assistance of the leading Dutch 
scholars. He filled the office of President of 
the Amsterdam Society of Antiquaries, and had 
the good fortune to discover an unpublished 
MS. of Spinoza, entitled T'ractatus de Deo, and 
some correspondence of Descartes, since edited 
by M. Foucher de Careil. 


Tne death is also announced of M. Adolphe 

Mouilleron, at the age of sixty, the head of the 
French school of lithography. His most cele- 
brated work was Rembrandt's Night- Watch, 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. M. Ph. 
Burty, in the République Francaise, quotes the 
following utterance by Delacroix :— 
‘*Si j’étais assez riche, j’installerais chez moi 
M. Mouilleron, et je lui demanderais de litho- 
graphier tout mon ceuvre. Son Duel de Faust avec 
Valentin, @aprés mon tableau, a des finesses que 
je ne savais pas y avoir mises.” 





THE STAGE. 


In concluding an arrangement by which Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Edwin Booth will appear 
for a while upon the same stage—at the 
Lyceum Theatre during the month of April—it 
is probable that both actors have had in view 
some other performance than that of Othello, 
which is already announced. Indeed, a second 
piece has been mentioned in some quarters as 
likely to be played during the course of the 
interesting engagement that has just been 
arranged for, and that is the Venice Preserved of 
Otway. Othello would hardly by itself afford 
sufficient cause for the union of the particular 
talents promised us, because, unless either Mr. 
Irving’s Othello or Mr. Booth’s should de- 
velop qualities not previously betrayed, 
there will hardly be an Othello of the very 


| highest quality between the two, while it is 








scarcely to be doubted that the Iago of either 
actor will be great and memorable. Mr. Booth’s, 
indeed, we have already seen, and it is one of his 
most complete performances. . Irving’s, not 
yet known, has always been somewhat eager] 
waited for; we expect it to be full of subtlety 
and of vivid realism. But we may confidently 
hope that, while Mr. Irving retains the com- 
panionship of the American actor, some piece 
—be it the Venice Preserved or any other—which 
affords complete scope to the powers of both 
tragedians will be selected for performance. 


AT Sadler’s Wells Theatre a brief revival of 
Hamlet has followed the revival of Macbeth, 
The cast in Hamlet is not so strong as was that 
of Macbeth, though Mr. Hermann Vezin plays 
the Prince with his habitual command of elo- 
cutionary grace, and though that conscientious 
actress, Miss Carlisle, appears as Ophelia. The 
cast in the revival of Macbeth included not only 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, but Miss Bateman (Mrs, 
Crowe) and Mr. Charles Warner, whose per- 
formance, however much it may be wanting in 
the finishing touches which can be given only 
by time, is decidedly not lacking in the greater 
qualities of vigour and passion. Mr. Warner 
will, we hope, be encouraged to resume his 
Shaksperian parts, and with added study, when 
the ‘‘tyranny” of Michael Strogoff shall be 
‘‘overpast.” AtSadler’s Wells we are promised 
Mary Warner immediately, with Mrs. Crowe in 
the leading character. 


THE arrangements of the Meiningen theatri- 
cal company, which begins its six weeks’ per. 
formances in England about the end of May, 
are in part made public; and we are glad to see 
that a fairly representative selection from its 
repertory has been made. Of course a special 
source of interest in the Meiningen dramatic 
performances will be in the fact that, almost 
alone among great Continental companies, the 
Meiningers undertake the plays of Shakspere, 
down even to some of those with which we 
English are more familiar in the closet than on 
the stage. But the announcements of the 
company, we perceive, make a good deal of the 
high patronage which is already ensured for the 
venture in London ; and also of the “ perfect” 
correctness of all the costumes and accessories. 
The patronage of an exalted personage has been 
given before now, of necessity, to entertain- 
ments less educational than these Shaksperian 
performances, and the Meiningers might, there- 
fore, have followed, without offence, the example 
of the Comédie Francaise in making less par- 
ticular display of it. Again, the correctness of 
costume and accessory is an attraction with 
which, in the present day, we are, if anything, 
somewhat too familiar. Moreover—as witness 
the recent interesting dispute with regard to 
Masks and Faces—it is a matter as to which it 
seems impossible for the best authorities to be 
agreed. We take leave to say that neither the 
public nor the Meininger actors should forget 
that these German performances will be judged 
neither by the brilliancy of the patronage 
accorded to them nor by their realisation of 
correct scenic detail, but simply and solely by 
the quality of the acting. We confess ourselves 
impatient. to see whether the fine and careful 
Meiningen training—the like of which surely 
we have not got in England—has been bestowed 
upon artists of tolerable mediocrity, or upon 
men and women of genius. Julius Caesar may 
help to show us. 


—_——— 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Last Saturday week Schubert’s third symphony 
in D was performed at the Crystal Palace, for the 
first time, as the programme-book informs US; 
since it left the hands of its young author 12 
1815. The autograph is the property of Dr 
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Edward Schneider, Schubert’s nephew. In this 
work the composer’s individuality begins to 
manifest itself. After a short introduction 
comes a bright and sparkling allegro. The 
subjects are simple and tuneful, and the 
working-out section very interesting. The 
second movement, allegretto, is particularly 
charming and graceful. The minuet has much 
character; it is far in advance of either of the 
minuets in the first two symphonies. The finale 
is full of life and vigour. The performance was 
excellent, and we feel sure that this interesting 
work will soon be heard again. Reinecke’s 
Concert-Stiick in G minor for piano and orchestra 
was excellently played by Miss Hopekirk, whom 
we should have preferred to hear in a work of 
more sterling merit. She also gave with great 
success solos by Gluck and Rubenstein. 

The principal feature of last Saturday’s 
concert was the performance of Schubert’s 
fourth symphony, ‘‘The Tragic.” It has not 
been heard at the Palace since 1870. 

The first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Thursday, February 24. Herr 
Xaver Scharwenka was the pianist, and intro- 
duced his second pianoforte concerto in C minor. 
It is in many respects a very clever work, but 
bears strong traces of the influence of Chopin. 
The opening of the slow movement is, however, 
quite in the Wagner style. The concerto gave 
Herr Scharwenka full opportunity of displaying 
his neat and brilliant execution. The pro- 
gramme included an overture, Waverley, by 
Berlioz. It is the composer’s first work, and it 
bears but little trace of his later style. The 
performance of Beethoven’s fourth symphony 
was not good; yet the band was excellent, and 
this year we are informed that there are two 
rehearsals for each concert. We shall take an 
opportunity of noticing more particularly Mr. 
Cusins’ conducting at the nextconcert, when Ber- 
lioz’ Romeo et Juliette symphony, a work of great 
importance and enormous difficulty, is to be per- 
formed for the first time, we believe, in England. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance this 
season at the Monday Popular Concerts last 
Monday week. He met with a cordial and 
enthusiastic welcome. He gave, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Signor Piatti, a 
magnificent rendering of Beethoven’s great 
quartet in O sharp minor (op. 132). Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs was the pianist, and interpreted in 
an intelligent manner Beethoven’s sonata in E 
(op. 109). The variations were specially well 
given, She played with Herr Joachim four 

charming numbers from the new set of Hun- 
garian dances for violin with pianoforte accom- 
paniment by Brahms and Joachim. Mr. 
Oswald was the vocalist. 

We must briefly notice the last Monday 
Popular Concert. Mdme. Schumann, who has 
not been in England since 1877, made her first 
appearance, and was, of course, received in the 
most enthusiastic manner. She gave a magni- 
ficent interpretation of her husband’s Etudes 
symphoniques. She is still one of the greatest 
pianists of the day, and her reading of the varia- 
tions displayed intellectual power of the highest 
order, combined with deep poetical feeling. We 
sincerely hope that Mdme. Schumann will give 
us as much as possible of her husband’s music, 
which is now thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated; and no one can interpret it more faith- 
fully and earnestly than Mdme. Schumann. 
In the second part of the concert, she played, 
with Herr Joachim, Brahms’ sonata in ey In 
the hands of two such artists the reading was, 
of course, all that could be desired. 

Mr. Walter Bache gaye a pianoforte recital 
last Tuesday at St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme included pieces by Bach, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Chopin, &c. Mr. Bache played with his 
usual ability, distinguishing himself particularly 
in the Chopin and Liszt selections. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at tneir disposal, the Offices which 
, > a — or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Kesidences, 
Jlubs, &c, 

London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


BIBLE REVISION. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1380.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1597.—Rheims, 1542.—Authorised, 1611, 
1 very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

**In form and substance it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 
observer 
London : 8S. BAGSTER & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


| And sold by all Booksellers, 


(THE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 


contains:—Mr, C. Villiers Stanford’s Opera, ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan”—Mr. Pepys the Musician, by F. Hueffer—The Great Com- 
posers: Berlioz—The Father of the Symphony—Ponchielli’s Opera, ** The 
Prodigal Son”—Monday Popular, Crystal Palace, and Mr. Hallé’s Concerts 
—Music in Manchester—Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Musical Festival—Occasional 
Notes—Foreign and Country News—Keviews, &c. Price 3d. ; post-free, 4d, 
Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 


[HE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 
contains a special and full Report ofthe recent production of Mr. C. 


Villiers Stanford’s Opera, ** The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” at the 
Hanover Opera House. 


(HE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 
Fl og O Saving Victim :” Anthem by BERTUOLD Tours, Price, 


London : NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 


QI TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon; the Stars 
and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity; Whirlwinds ; 
Glaciers ; the Telephone, By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institu- 
tion of Engi aud Shipbuilders_in Scotland ; Author of ** Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c, 

“* This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, &c. They cover a good deal of ground, and include 
objects as wide apart as whirlwinds and spectrum analysis, glaciers and 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Albion. 


Published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 





yo. PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, the Review, Brief the 
Week’s News, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREE 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-strect. 





Life Assurances of all descriptions. 


Specially low rates for young lives, and for non-participating Policies. 

Prompt settlement of Claims, 

A new and greatly simplified form of Proposal, also the Society’s newly 
revised Prospectus, will be forwarded on application, 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 
For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 

Does not require stirring while in use. 

Dries quickly, flows evenly from the pen, and becomes an insoluble 
colour when ‘iry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without fear 
of injury. The most delicate Drawing Pens used with this Ink are not 
impaired by corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer. 

Sold in Bottles 6d. and 2s. each, 


Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H, C. StZPHENS, !%!, Aldersgate-street, F.C. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Menta! Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces, 














GEORGE BELL & SONS' 
NEW BOOKS. 





Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 


WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note on 
the History of the Sonnet, by S. WappInGTon. 
“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its 
value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as the author 
modestly calls it.”—Saturday Review. 





Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of 


Smart Sayings and Anecdotes. Translated from Greek 
Prose Writers. By F. A. Pantry, M.A. 





COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, Xc., with 
Essay on English Metrical Law. Post 8vo, 6s.; Rox- 
burghe, 7s. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 
6s.; Roxburghe, 7s. 
THE VICTORIES of LOVE, Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 


6s.; Roxburghe, 7s. 

THE UNKNOWN EROS. I.—XLVI. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 
Roxburghe, 8s. 6d. 
Untrorm Epition. Complete in 4 vols. Post 8vo, Rox 
burghe, 28s. 

FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: a Selection from Coventr 
Patmore’s Poems. Edited by R. Garnetr. Fcap. 8vo 
5s.; Roxburghe, 6s. 





NEW ADDITION TO BELL’S READING BOOKS. 
Post 8vo, ls. 


POETRY for BOYS. Selected and 


Arranged by Davip Munro. 


** A tasteful little selection ; and we have only to add that, 
while it includes the usual stock pieces which have taken 
their permanent place in our literature, it contains also 
several fresh extracts which we do not remember to have 
seen before.”’—Educational Times. 





Eighth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. 


BanistER, Professor of Harmony and Composition at 
the Royal Academy of Music. 


This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Harmony, 
and Counterpoint; Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, 
Voices, and Instruments; together with Exercises on 
Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a 
copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms, 





Fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, 


from the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. For the Use of Students. By the Rev. 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. Oxon.; Warden of Trinity 
College, London; and Lecturer on Musical History in 
the sume College. 





Medium 8vo, 21s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAP- 


TIVITY: a Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to 
December, 1584, whilst George Earl of Shrewsbury was 
the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By Joun Danixn 
LeapkR, F.S.A. 

**Mr. Leader has done his work thoroughly well, and has 
spared no pains in searching out and bringing forward 
every scrap of information that can elucidate his subject.”’ 

Saturday Review. 





NEW ADDITION TO BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
2 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of 


SNGLAND under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. By 
the late B. THorrx, F.S.A. New Edition, Revised by 
E.C, Orrg. In 2 vols. 





USED AS THE STANDARD OF ORTHOGRAPHY IN 
THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


1,628 pp., 3,000 Woodeuts. Price 2ls. New Edition; 
with « Supplement of over 4,000 New Words and 
Meanings. 
Prospectuses, with specimen page, sent post-free om 
application, 





London: 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 IN 100,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


First Issue of 50,000 Shares, 10s. per Share payable on Application, 10s. per Share on Allotment; £1 per 
Share Three Months after Allotment. No further call is contemplated. Should no Allotment be 


made, the Deposit will be returned in full. 
DIRECTORS. 
Cuairman—LORD CLAUD J. HAMILTON, M.P., Deputy-Chairman Great Eastern Railway. 

C. F. IL. BOLCKOW, Esq., Chairman Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co. (Limited), Middlesbrough. 
HENRY CURRER BRIGGS, Esq., Chairman Henry Briggs, Son, & Company (Limited), Whitwood Collicries, Normanton, Leeds. 
ARTHUR B. FORWOOD, Esq. (Messrs. Leech, Harrison, & Forwood), Liverpool. 
Sir STUART S. ILOGG, Director General Steam Navigation Company. 
HENRY W. MAYNARD, Esq., Director London and St. Catherine’s Dock Company. 
ROBERT MILBURN, Esq., Director City of London Brewery Company (Limited). 
PHILIP H. WATERLOW, Esq., Chairman Waterlow & Sons (Limited). 

DIRECTORS IN SCOTLAND. 
W. HALDEN BEATTIE, Esq. (Messrs. William Beattie & Sons, Builders), Edinburgh. 
JAMES HAMILTON, Esq. (late of Barclay, Curle, & Co., Shipbuilders), ‘Treasurer to the Corporation of Glasgow. 
JOUN K. WATSON, Esq., Manager Edinburgh Gas Light Company. 
JOUN YOUNG, Esq. (Messrs. Edington & Sons), Phoenix Iron Works, Glasgow. 

(With power to add to their number.) 

It is proposed to form Local Boards in other principal centres of industry throughout the Kingdom. 
Banxers—The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND (Limited), 112, Bishopsgate Street, London, and Branches ; 
The CLYDESDALE BANKING COMPANY, Glasgow, and its Branches. 

Brokers—W. CUTHBERT QUILTER, Esq., 14, King’s Arms Yard, London, E.C.; 

Messrs. MITCHELL, WATSON, & WINK, 75, St. George’s Place, Glasgow. 

SoLictrors—Messrs. WATSON, SONS, & ROOM, 12, Bouverie Street, Fleet Strect, London, E.C. ; 

Messrs. MONCRIEFF, BARR, PATERSON, & CO., 45, West George Strect, Glasgow. 

Avuprrors—Messrs. QUILTER, BALL, & CO., 5, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Constrtine Actuary—WILLIAM FARR, Esq., M.D.,C.B., F.R.S., &c. (late Chief of Statistical Department of the General Register Office). 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—J. WHITTALL, Esq. 

Temporary Orrices—-41, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The primary object of this Corporation is to enable employers to protect themselves by means of insurance against the liability 
imposed upon them by the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and its necessity is already amply proved by the numerous applications for 
rates received since its registration from some of the largest and most influential firms in the kingdom. 

The establishment of this Company will enable employers to dispense with the necessity of endeavouring to arrange with their 
workmen to contract themselves out of the Act, and, by offering insurance facilities to both masters and men, will solve a question which 
has already caused a certain amount of ill-fecling between them. 

Employers of labour of every description, from and after the Ist day of January, 1881, are held liable to make compensation for 
personal injuries suffered by workmen in their service from any of the causes specified by the Statute. 

As there must occur many accidents for which the employer will clearly not be responsible under the Act, the Corporation will 
also insure against all accidents without regard to the question of whether or not the employer would be liable under the Act. ‘The 
Corporation also propose to undertake accidental insurance in all its branches, including the payment of periodical sums to employés and 
others temporarily incapacitated through accident. 

Of all classes of securities few have been so profitable to investors as insurance shares. An insurance company is exceptionally 
constituted for the conduct of a safe and profitable business; support once secured is seldom lost, and the premiums are a steady source of 
annual income. 

‘fhe liability of employers to their workmen, though new to the United Kingdom, has long been recognised by the laws of 
several foreign countries, and insurance companies to provide against such liability have for years past been in operation on the Continent. 
The following table will show the amount paid and present market price of the shares of some of the principal companies doing this class 
of fbusiness, and also gives examples of some of the leading accident companies in this country :— 











A Paid up Present 
Established. per Share. | Market Price. 


Name of Office. 





| 
| 
“I 
| 





Le Sore (Accident Company) an ee 1865 £5 0 
L’ Union Inpustrier i aks iii ade 1876 s* 20 0 
ComMPAGNIE GENERALE 99 ie 1876 5 10 0 
RWENANIA 9 1867 15 35 («OO 
SocreTE Suisse me ‘as ea aie 1875 8 16 10 
Zenicn AccIpENT ” sea ‘i bus “ou “ 1872 8 15 0 
Raitway Passencers’ _,, me es ean — a 1849 1 7 i0 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE ... as ae dies. ci aN 1877 1} 3 5 











The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, being admittedly a necessity, and embracing so large a branch of insurance 
business, may confidently be presumed to offer the opportunity for sound and profitable investment. 
Full prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be obtained at the offices of the Corporation, and of the Brokers; 
Bankers, and Solicitors. 
Temporary Offices—41, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
1st March, 1881. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 271u or Aprit Next, the Senate will proceed 
to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments :— 








Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
Arts AND SCIENCE. (Each.) Laws. (Zach.) 
- : . James §. Reid, Esq., LL.M., M.A, Twoin Jurisprudence, Roman Law 
Two in Classics - - - £200 ‘Jane ‘ , : eae P Peni ? Prof. W. A. Hunter, M.A 
a : rinciples of Legislation, and £100 ae Witieian, aae =e 

Two in The English Language, Lite-) 120 in Henry Morley, LL.D. International Law - - - 1, Waraker, Esq., LL.D. 
rature, and History ‘i “. Se Se en een Mes Twoin Equity and Real Propert; W. H. G. Bagshawe, Es , 

Two in The French Language "a 100 B. F. Buisson, Beg. M.A. as Ss ST ee "} - J. M. Solomon, Esq. — 
Literature - - - - rof, Cassal, LL.D. ry ite 

Twoin The German Language and 50 ins Althaus, Ph.D. Two in Common Law and Law and 50 i Charles, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 
Literature - - ~ - Prof, Schaible, Ph,D., M.D. Principles of Evidence + - Vacant. 

Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old Two in Constitutional History of o Rev. Hereford B. George, M.A. 
Testament, the Greck Text of the R. Lubbock Bensly, Esa., M.A England - - - . sal Prof. Edmund Robertson, M.A, 
New Testament, the Evidences of 50 } Rev WLP Moulton D + MA 4 
the Christian Religion, and Scrip- Pers ee ee 
ture History = - - - . elie ten ee MEDICINE. 

Two in Mental and Moral Science - 80 {3 "tanta i ‘ci ‘ ‘ . 5 W. H. Dickinson, Esq., M.D. 

( va ae dads Two in Medicine 150 C. Hilton Fagge, Esq., M.D. 
. _ ‘ erbert 8S. Foxwell, Esq., M.A. _PDe 

Twoin Political Economy = . 30 { Prof. J. E. Th coekd 'thogtee, M.A.,M.P. | two in Surgery . . . 150 el gaa Wood, F.R.S. 

Two in Mathematics and weer 200 [i Se Esq., D.Sc., M.A.,F.R.S. * eee 
Philosophy - : - - B. Williamson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, Two in Anatomy A : . 100 {Vy rof. Redfern, M.D. 
eS ioe ” Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A., F.R.S. acant. 

Twoin Lvperimental Philosophy - 120 “ns cee ae 

William Garnett, Esq., M.A. ii P. H. Pye-Smith, Esq., M.D., B.A. 
vo are ee , Prof, Debus, Ph.D., F.R.S. Twoin Physiology * * * 100  Vassan: 

Two in Chemistry - 2 - 200 Prof. Dewar, M.A., F.R.S 

Ges ior gs . P oe we J. M. f Esq., M.D. aD. 

ae in Botany and Vegetable oat” 73 W. a —— Dyer, Esq.,M.A.,F.R.S, | Two in Obstetric Medicine « . 75 hnarae nen : - = » LL.D 
ology - . rf - - Sydney H. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. ; . ; : "e pore 

Two in Comparative Anatomy and nee Prof. E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. Two in Materia Medica and Pharnta-) 55 we K. B. Baxter, M.D. 7 
Zoology Hs - es =f Prof, A. Milnes Marshall, D.Sc., M.A. ceutical Chemistry - -J rof, F. T’. Roberts, M.D., B.Sc. 

. 2 Prof. P. M. .B., F.R.S. . . 3 as yens esq., M.D. 

Two in Geology and Palacontology < 75 a Navies Reneres hag Dee . a, | Twoin Forensic Medicine - m 60 BF ceseuey Stevenson, Esq., M.D 





The Examiners above-named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before 


TUESDAY, Marcu 29ru. 
Members. 


It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual 


By order of the Senate, 


University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., 


March 1st, 1881. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK 


Seutl pt buildi 


BAN K, 


Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an‘ Interest allowed ou the minimum monthly balances when not drawWv 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, ro- 

ayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, W rilings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
~ yg Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

nd Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, ou application. 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 








eu RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
‘ash prices. 
y No extra charge for time given. 
pllustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
a MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
orwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


© ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 
ed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
s-room Suites, = £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety. 
at MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-zourt-road em 19, 20, and 21, 
orwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 








ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., — 
Registrar. 





GOLD 


MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FRY’S Guaranteed Puro Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, 


prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 


the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


“‘Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassatt, 


**Tt is strictly pure, and well eras in every way.” 


W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRACT ™ 


Cus, A, CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, Analyst for Dublin. 


also FRY’S GARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 











J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
QOuprs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION —BEWARE a EMITATION Ss. 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approve 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 








PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance tn 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPARY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 
64, COKNILLL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
fluid bi 


ion for Der tof the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podephyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be ou the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemists. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER,. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, ‘Quite equal to expensive ones, 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO. S S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES, Juv. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE: The Pension Beaurepas : 


A Bundle of Letters. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
“The very clever sketches . are, on the whole, even more marvellously clever. 
There is no doubt that it is genius of the most marked order—genius for painting 


character.’ ’— Spectator. 
“** Washington Square’ is indeed a finished piece of workmanship. ° Wi e do not 
know of anything more complete than the portraiture of the heroine of this tale.’ 


St. James’s Gazette. 
THROUGH the RANKS to a COMMISSION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


As this book bears no writer’s name, the Publishers feel bound to state that they have 
seen documents and letters from well- known persons which are more than enough to 
guarantee the genuineness of the narrative. 


NEW NOVEL. 


LOUKIS LARAS;; or, the Reminiscences of a Chiote 


Merchant during the Greek War of Independence. From the Greek of D. BIKELAS. 
Translated, with Introduction on the Rise and Development of Modern Greek Litecra- 
ture, by J. GENNADIUS, late Chargé d’Affaires at the Greek Legation in London. 
Crown 8vo0, 7s. 6d. 
‘The pleasant narrative of Mr. Bikélas could not have been brought out in a more attract- 
ive form.”—Athcnacum, 


Kighteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statistical and 


Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, for the Year 1881. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

** All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, and public 
speakers and writers relative to the Constitution and Government, the Church and edue: ation, 
the revenue and expenditure, the army and navy, the area and population, the commerce 
and industry, of every civ ilised country in the world is to be found re: udily accessible within 
the small limits of this admirable year-book.’ ’—Standard, 


CATHERINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, WIFE and 


SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY : a Memoir. 

Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of 
Marden, and one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. With Two "Portraits 
engraved by Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, Giotto, 


Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by Professor Delamotte, and a Steel Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 
Third and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


NEW VOLUME.—MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY: being a Narrative of Certain 


Recent Events in the City of Semur, in the Department of the Haute Bourgogne, A 
Story of the Seen and Unseen. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
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